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Benefit payments 



chaos 


Computer collapse 
wipes out records 


David Brfndle, Social 
Sendees Correspondent 


T HE main com- 
puter register of 
the national in- 
surance records 
of everybody in 
Britain has col- 
lapsed, throwing the social se- 
curity system into turmoil 
and forcing benefit nffira^ to 


make payments to claimants 
without knowing if they are 
eligible. 

The Department of Social 
Security has been trying to 
play down the crisis, believed 
already to have hit at least 
80.000 claims for jobseeker’s 
allowance and incapacity ben- 
efit, but last night admit tPri it 
was in difficulties. 

Wh ile st ressing that a fall- 
back system was coping with 


the vast majority of problems 
caused by the collapse, a de- 
partment spokesman said: 
“For some claims It may not 
always be possible to finalise 
entitlement to a number of 
benefits. To protect these cus- 
tomers contingency measures 
were put in place and interim 
payments have been made.” 

The department has set up 
a telephone helpline for 
people hitting problems with 
benefit claims or with new 
state pensions, payment of 
which is being delayed in a 
growing number of cases. 

The collapse of file national 
insurance register, known as 
NXRS, has occurred during 
the transfer of its records to a 
new computer under the big- 


gest and most complex infor- 
mation technology project in 
Europe. The £170 miTlinw pro- 
ject is being spearheaded 
under the private finance ini- 
tiative by contractor Ander- 
sen Consulting. 

The ill-fated project has al- 
ready been severely delayed, 
with Andersen’s contract hav- 
ing been re-negotiated in 1996 
and the company having paid 
compensation for its fhiltxre 
to deliver on time. 

Although the DSS has been 
reluctant to admit NIRS has 
ceased functioning,, it has 
issued a circular, to local au- 
thorities — responsible for 
payment of housing and conn - 
cil tax benefits — on what to 
do in light of the Systran's 


“closure". One reason for the 
department's coyness is likely 
to be fear of encouraging 
fraud. Local authorities are 
being told to make benefit 
payments on account, assess- 
ing the cla iman t's eligibility 
as best they can. and to make 
corrections later when the 
computer comes back on line. 

The Contributions Agency, 
which handles national insur- 
ance records, says it can es- 
tablish most claimants’ eligi- 
blllty to jobseeker's 
allowance (JSA) by checking 
an alternative source, its cen- 
tral index. However, the 
agency says that in a “small 
number" of cases — which it 
cannot quantify — it is un- 
able to do this. In these cases 


claimants are being asked to 
produce former employers* 
P60 forms and wage slips. If 
these are unavailable or Inad- 
equate. they are being 
awarded interim payments of 
benefit which are not JSA. 
have no such standing in law 
and therefore cannot be used 
to determine entitlement to 
other benefits. 

One local government bene- 
fits expert described the im- 
pact on councils as “quite 
drastic" and said there was 
anger that the DSS had 
sought to keep quiet about the 
problem, believed to have 
started in June, until tbe cir- 
cular was issued last Friday. 

A spokeswoman for the 
National Association of Citi- 


zen’s Advice Bureaux said the 
association had been told 
nothing about the problem, 
but bureaux including those 
in Leeds and Stoke-on-Trent 
had started to report com- 
plaints and delays. 

David Rendel. social secu- 
rity spokesman for the Lib- 
eral Democrats, described the 
position as "a complete 
mess". He feared widespread 
overpayment of benefits, with 
no clarity as to who would be 
responsible. 

“The main concern, 
though, has to be the poten- 
tial for very considerable 
fraud. They' cannot be sure of 
getting it right even where 
they are using people’s wage 
slips," Mr Rendel said. 


Starr’s 
report 
goes to 
Congress 


Martin Katfte hi Washington 



ILL CLINTON was 
given an. extraordi- 
Inary ultimatum yes- 
terday to mend his 
ways and grovel publicly to the 
American people as the United 
States Congress took delivery 
of the report by the indepen- 
dent counsel, Kenneth Starr, 
on the president’s relationshi p 


with Monica Lewinsky. 

The report posed the gra- 
vest threat to a president 
since Watergate, a source 
f amiliar with the investiga- 
tion said. 

Earlier, in what was de- 
scribed as "a very, very emo- 
tional" White House confron- 
tation with senior members 
of his own party, top Demo- 
crats told Mr Clinton to show 
more contrition "on a contin- 
ual basis" for his relationship 
with Monica Lewinsky. 

Hours after that meeting, 
Mr Clinton told Democratic 
contributors at a fund-raiser 
in Florida that he was "deter- 
mined to redeem the trust of 
all the American people". 

He said: *1 let you down. 1 
let my ftunily down. I let this 
country down. I’m trying to 
make it right. Tm determined 
to never let anything like that 
happen again” 

Pressure also mounted 
from Mr Clinton's advisers 
for First Lady Hillary Clinton 
to break her silence by mak- 
ing a statement of forgiveness 
to her husband for lying 
about his affair with the for* 
mer White House intern. A 
spokeswoman for Mrs Clinton 
said she bad no plans to do so. 

With Tew if any public fig- 
ures w illing to stand up for 
the errant president’s res- 
ponse to the Lewinsky crisis, 
there was speculation that the 
former senator George Mitch- 
ell would he appointed as the 
key liaison between the White 

House and Capitol HilL 

Senior politicians of both 
parties kept up tbe pressure 
by vowing to handle possible 
impeachment proceedings in 
Congress on a bipartisan 
basis when the independent 
counsel. Kenneth Starr, sub- 
mits his report. Democrat 
wrestled to seize control of 
the president’s agenda as me 
party ffcced losing at least five 
key Senate seats in Novem- 
ber's mid-term elections -- a 
loss that would give their 
Republican opponents a 
stranglehold over the legisla- 


tive process — as well as gov- 
ernorships and other congres- 
sional seats. 

The drumbeat of Demo- 
cratic Party disapproval con- 
tinued, with the veteran Sena- 
tor Richard Byrd of West 
Virginia accusing Mr fnintnn 
of making “many of the mis- 
takes” in the Lewinsky scan- 
dal that Richard Nixon made 
over Watergate. 

.Senator Fritz Honings of 
South Carolina said: “We’re 
fed up. The behaviour, the 
dishonesty of the president is 
unacceptable.” 

There is a growing belief 
that the Democrats will lose 
Senate seats in California, Il- 
linois, Kentucky. Nevada and 
South Carolina on November 
3, giving the Republicans a 60- 
40 majority in the Senate. 

After discussing the proce- 
dural implications, of the 
report, the Republican House 
Speaker, Newt Gingrich, 
promised tbe press a biparti- 
san approach, flanked on one 
side by his follow Republicans 
Dick Armey, tbe House mar 
jority leader, and Henry 
Hyde, the judiciary commit- 
tee chair man, and on the 
other by their Democratic 
equivalents, Dick Gephardt 
and John Conyers. 

“We have made a good start 
at making this a non-partisan 
effort" Mr Gephardt said. 

“This is a lousy job, but 
somebody has to do it" said 
Mr Hyde, who wffi have first 
sight of Mr Starr’s report 
“No one looks forward to this 
traumatic journey.” 

Mr Gingrich announced 
that the leaders had agreed to 
contact Mr Starr’s office to 
head off any White. House 
legal challenge to the inclu- 
sion of grand jury testimony 
in an appendix to the report 

With legal experts arguing 
that such material would 
break the "absolute lock of se- 
crecy" that applies to grand 
jury proceedings. House lead- 
ers are anxious for a report 
that can be issued to all Con- 
gress members and made pub- 
lic without contempt of court 

Earlier, the Democratic 
whip, David Bonier, said: ’The 
president needs to make it 
dear to the Ame ri can people in 
the way that he did to us today . 
his contrition, his sorrow for 
bis actio™ and b£ needs to do 
that not just once. He needs to 
understand that this is a pro- 
cess that will be ongoing." 



Benefit officials are braced 
for iho NIRS system to lie out 
of action until at the end 
of October, although Ander 
sen’s Is understood iu think it 
is close lo solving the problem 

All interim and "on ac- 
count" payments will be 
reviewed once the computer 
heroines operational, with the 
DSS expected to underwrite 
lasses incurred through over 
payment and fraud. No claim 
ant is expected to be asked to 
repay money. 

A spokesman said: “In 
these circumstances, minis- 
ters have asked that we are 
sensitive In the way that we 
go about applying the legisla- 
tion on recovery of overpaid 
benefit.” 




furious 

fans 


A T-shirt seller holds up his wares outside Old Trafford yesterday, with MTJFC spelled out as ‘Murdoch Unwanted Fat Cat* 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAN CHUNG 


Vlvek Chaudhary 
and Jamie Wilson 


HE BSkyB era at Man- 
chester United kicked 
off last night with pro- 
tests from furious fans de- 
spite assurances from Martin 
Edwards, the dub’s chief ex- 
ecutive. that the figure would 
be secure under its new 
owners. 

Scores of fans gathered out- 
side Old Trafford contemplat- 
ing life as part of Mr Mur- 
doch’s satellite empire. Some 
carried banners proclaiming 
“No sale to Sky" and few had 
a good word to say for the 
media magnate. 

Paul Plddick. aged 30, who 
travels from Somerset to at- 
tend home matches said: 
"Murdoch does not care 
turn to page 2, 
column 4 


Letters, page Oj 
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Royal Opera to close for year 


Rescue deal 
leaves doubts 
over future 


Wefc Hopkins 


' i y «DE 
I was 
I lim 
I foil 


Royal Opera House 
was in a precarious 
limbo yesterday 
following the an- 
nouncement of a rescue pack- 
age which could either save 
the company or see it slide 
into oblivion. 

After 48 hours of frantic ne- 
gotiations between ministers 
from the Department of Cul- 
ture. Media and Sport and the 
Arts Council, chairman Sir 
Colin Southgate revealed that 
the ROH would close next 
year to save money. 

However, to the astonish- 
ment and anger of many in 
the arts. Sir Colin said the 
ROH. a model of financial in- 
competence In recent years, 
had been promised extra 
funds to bring its spiralling 
debt under contnfl in time for 
a grand re-opening in Decem- 
ber 1999. There is a catch: the 
money is dependent on the 
ROH honouring firm commit- 
ments to continue to cut its 
become less elitist and 
reduce ticket prices. 

meat 

's 


Crucially, the agreemen 
inees on whether the SOS’ 



500 staff agree to give up their 
restri c tiv e working practices, 
and accept redundancies be- 
fore the end of October. 

“If we have not made sub- 
stantial progress by then 
everyone win be put on notice 
and I will resign," said Sir 
Colin. ‘‘Effectively, the Royal 
Opera House win close. 

“We didn’t want to do this. 
If s nasty and hard and I am 
sure that everyone in the 
opera house would like to 
have a go at me. But there 
was no other choice.” 

Staff called to an emergency 
meeting yesterday said they 


were bewildered by the latest 
developments. Unions con- 


Sir Colin Southgate: ‘We 

didn't want to do this’ 

drained the moves as "outra- 
geous”. The actors’ union 
Equity said: "The very people 
who throughout years of man- 
agement Inaction and incom- 
petence have continued to 
give world class perfor- 
mances will be hit hardest" 
Assuming the unions kow- 
tow, the rest of the proposals 

— many were recommenda- 
tions in Sir Richard Eyre’s 
damning report into the ROH 

— will come into effect next 
January. They indude: 

□ Abandoning next year’s 
ROH programme at Sadler’s 
Wells. The ROH will cease to 
exist in its present form on 
January.16. 


□ A commitment to open the 
refurbisbed Royal Opera 
House In Covent Garden on 
Hrrw* in December 1999. The 
ROH will cut total perfor- 
mances by a third in 2000 — 
120 ballets and 100 operas. 

□ Instigating a complete 
overhaul of management with 
the aim of introducing a new 
staff structure. 

□ Measures to make the ROH 
more accessible. 

Sir Colin refused to say 
how much money the Arts 
Council had pledged to the 
company. The ROH hopes 
that It will have cleared most 
of its £10 million debt by the 
first quarter of 2000. 

Yesterday’s surprise an- 
nouncement was condemned 
by lan Albery, chief executive 
of Sadler’s Wells, which Is left 
with gaping holes in its pro- 
gramme next year. "It is ex- 
traordinary that companies 
like ours, which should be a 
high priority for extra fund- 
ing, get overlooked whilst the 
Government continues to give 
money to tbe opera house." 

Sir Richard Eyre broadly 
welcomed the rescue package. 
"It is the only way forward. 
Whether it works or not is an- 
other matter, but ... it had to 
do this if it wanted to save 
itself from liquidation.” 


Latest act in drama, pays 5; 
Hugo Young, page Be L e a d er 
co mmen t, gaga 9 





‘It would take a mile-long 
essay to do justice to the many 
virtues of Sebastian Faulks J s 
wonderful new novel...’ 
Independent on Strnday 
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‘It’s rising 
and rising; 

I don’t think 
there is 
anything 
to stop the 
water coming’ 


Suzanne Goldenberg in Dhaka on the 
flood threat to Bangladesh’s capital 


S EVEN mfTlton people 
in Dhaka were threat- 
ened with losing their 
homes last night as 
stinking floodwater started to 
breach the last defences of die 
Bangladeshi capital. 

The army was yesterday 
put in charge of late and des- 
perate attempts to contain a 
riisflstpr that haa already sub- 
merged nearly half the 
country. 

Several sections of the day 
embankment that curves for 
20 miles around Dhaka have 
fallen below the floodline, and 
all roads out of the city were 
washed out earlier this week. 

Unlike other sections of the 
embankment, Chashara is un- 
protected by a retaining wall, 
and the clay is crumbling be- 
neath the weight of thousands 
of workers — and of those 
who turn up to gawk at the 
spectacle. 

The men, their shoulders 
bowed by sandbags, scurried 
along the disused railway line 
that runs along the top of the 
embankment, with bare feet 
slipping in the oozing mud 
and ragged clothing soaked 
by the rain. Yesterday they 
laid down 10,000 fresh sand- 
bags on a stretch measuring 
just 680ft. 

Among them were middle- 
class Bangladeshis unaccus- 
tomed to such labour. 

“Look," said A. S. Massood, 
a commerce student, pointing 
with his cellphone at his 
home across from the em- 
bankment. “1 stay here with 
my parents. If the barrier 
breaks we will be under 10 
feet of water, so every day I 





have to come here and help." 

But amid the goodwill, 
there was chaos. When the 
men spotted water pouring 
from a gap of the embank- 
ment into a shanty town be- 
low, they simply moved the 
sandbags from another spot. 

“It was dripping before and 
we didn't bother much, but it 
started flowing fast in the 
night," said Tahatp w All, a 
rickshaw man whose thatch 
hut stands about a foot from 
the pool formed by the leak. 
“Now I am scared.” 

The can to the armed forces i 
is an admission of defeat for j 
the prime minister. Sheikh 
Hasina Wazed, who has in- 
sisted that the civilian admin- 
istration could cope with a ca- 
lamity that, until this month, 
was moving at deceptively 
slow speed. She waited until 
August 26 to appeal for inter- 
national assistance, exposing 
the government to charges of 
being slow to act amid the 
worst floods in a century 

Officers of the army engi- 
neering battalions have been 
patrolling the flood wall for 
days, but the government had 
left the TTH Wltmiental task of 
raising the embankment toy 
some 6ft to private contrac- 
tors, employing day 
labourers. 

Yesterday, Abdur Razzak, 
the water resources minister, 
admitted that the workers, 
and hundreds of volunteers, 
were no match for the waters 
that overnight tore off huge 
chunks of the embankment at 
Chashara, endangering some 
500,000 people who live in its 
shadow. 





Bangladeshi children and a dog take refuge on roofe in a flooded Dhaka suburb yesterday photograph: rarour rahman 


“They have been here for 
the last 44 days. They are ex- 
hausted. The army is strong 
and stout and well-organised, 
and they have faced such situ- 
ations earlier," he said. 

Government engineers say 
they believe the embankment 
will hold during the worst 
hours of the flood, expected to 
last until late tonight Within 
the past two days, the mighty 
rivers north OF the city have 
begun their retreat, and 
weather forecasters hope the 
waning of the foil moon win 
lower the ocean tides that 


have stopped the flood waters 
from receding. 

“We expect so. bat all our 
expectations have proved 
false so for,” said Shamshur 
Islam, an official at Dhaka's 
disaster centre. 

A mile down the road from 
Chashara. people were taking 
no chances. Squatting over 
wood planks and burning 
pitch, Mohammed Idris Mul- 
lah and dozens of others were 
putting their faith in crude 
boats, which were selling for 
some 2,000 takas (£30). 

“It’s rising and rising, and I 


don’t think there is anything 
to stop the water coming 
here,” he said. “When the 
flood is over. I can use it as 
firewood." 

Nearby, an army, captain 
was directing troops to fill in 
the gaps in a retaining wall 
with sandbags and save the 
road below. “At present the 
water level is over the em- 
bankment" he said. “The 
wall cannot resist such 


In Dhaka's east end, it is too 
late for such defences. A turn- 
ing near the middle-class 


Khilgaon neighbourhood has 
been transformed into a 
makeshift jetty, where people 
mob the precarious wooden 
boats that are the only means 
of reaching their homes. 

The waters reek of raw sew- 
age and have climbed to 
within indies of the dabs of 
raw meat hanging in the mar- 
ket Several of the boats come 
close to capsizing in the rush 
to get aboard. 

A schoolteacher, Abdur Ra- 
him, said: “If the barricades 
are broken, the whole city 
will be like this." 


Hare makes first-person 
reportage into work of art 


Storm clouds usher in 
Old Trafford’s new era 


Review 


Michael Biilington 

Via Dolorosa 

Royal Court Downstairs 

I NSIDE David Hare the play- 
wright there has always 
been a journalist struggling 
to get out But the two merge 

perfectly in this one-man play, 

which is both a brilliant piece 
of reportage about Bare's 
Journey to the Middle East and 

a cunningly shaped work of 
art For good measure. Hare 
also proves to be a performer 
of surprising elan. 

He starts a little tentatively. 
Emerging from a door in the 
back wall of the stripped 
stage, clad in crisp white sh irt 
aiKl dark flannels, he crosses a 
narrow bridge like a man 
about to enter a bear-pit At 
first, he even seems to be read- 
ing off some imaginary auto- 
cue. But gradually his confi- 
dence builds, his timing 
grows, and by the end the most 


sardonic observer has been 
informed by the passion that 
he encounters in his Middle 
Eastern journey. 

This Is the real secret of the 
evening: it is a voyage of dis- 
covery in which Hare, coming 
from a society where faith is a 
form of social embarrass- 
ment, finds dogma, division 
and despair. 

• Visiting Israel and Pales- 
tine, he doesn't sit in judg- 
ment even If the play is per- 
vaded by the plight of the 
Palestinian refugees. But the 
question Hare Implicitly asks 
is how much the western visi- 
tor can ever folly understand 
of a world in which belief 
is a matter of life and death. 

The big issues, however, 
grow out of scrupulous obser- 
vation. In Tel Aviv Hare 
meets a secular liberal like the 
theatre director, EranBaniel, 
Who regards the post-1967 pre- 
occupation with land as pro- 
foundly “un-Jewish". But, 
crossing into the occupied ter- 
ritories. Hare stays with a 
Jewish family who regard the 
Oslo peace accord as a be- 
trayal, see Rabin as a traitor. 


and engage in hair-splitting 
arguments over Old Testa- 
ment texts. 

In Gaza and Ramallah, Hare 
encounters a similar mixture 
of fire and fission. Apoet 
attacks the western media’s 
demonisation of the Arabs. 
But a popular politician is 
equally scathing about the 
corruption of Arafat's regime. 

This is not nor does it pre- 
tend to be, the whole truth 
about the Middle East But it 
shows Hare’s intelligence and 
irony encountering the vola- 
tile passions oflsraeli-Pales- 
tlnlan feith and politics. And 
it reinforces one’s faith in 
theatre as a means or commu- 
nication. 

Hare, astutely directed by 
Stephen Daldry. records bis 
subjective impressions, delin- 
eates character, fleshes out 
! the issues and shows he has 
been changed by his Middle 
Eastern experience. 

You goexpectingto hear a 
talk. What you get is amoving 
theatrical mosaic. 

This review appeared in some 
etfitions yesterday 


continued from page l 
about this club. He just wants 
the money and we don’t want 
him here. We’ve got enough 
money as it is. We can attract 
the best players in the world." 

Fans arriving for last 
night’s game a gains t Charlton 
Athletic carried anti-Mur- 
doch banners and wore anti- 
Murdoch T-shirts. “The End 
is nigh thanks to Murdoch 
and Sky," said one. Another 
banner, unfurled at the start 
of tiie game read: “No surren- 
der to Murdoch." 

Earlier In the day, Mr Ed- 
wards pleaded with fans to 
, give him a chance before con- 
1 detuning him. 

He told a news conference 
at the stadium that he ac- 
cepted he had never been pop- 
ular with tile dubs’ support- 
ers but pointed to the fa ct that 
when he took over in 1980, the 
dub had been worth £2 mil- 
lion and it was now worth 
£625 million. 

“Considering all the thing s 
I have achieved, I don't think 
there are many pats mi the : 

back for it,” he said. i 

“I accept that All I say Is: 


Before you string me np, give 
me a chance. I am not about < 
to -do anything that destroys 
the health and tradition of 
this club. If I do, I deserve to 
be strung up, but give me a 
chance first.’’ He added: 
“With Sky. Manchester 
United is a stronger entity 
than it was without Sky.” 

Mr Edwards said the dub’s 
flotation on the stock ex- 
changed 1991 had been criti- 
cised. at the time but had 
proved a “roaring success.” 

However, he conceded it 
had been difficult to takp tens’ 
wishes into consideration 
when the board was consider- 
ing the offer from BSkyB. “As 
a public company we have to 
do the best thing for share- 
holders as well as your Cans.” 

BSkyB chief executive 
Mark Booth also tried to allay 
the fears of United support- 
ers. “Our interests are 100 per 
cent the same as those of the 
fens." he told a London news 
conference. 

Earlier the two companies 
used the official electronic 
Stock Exchange announce- 
ment system to issue an open 


letter to fens. Signed by Mr 
Booth, and Mr Edwards, it 
said: “We want to reassure 
you about one thing above all: 
BSkyB are going to let Man- 
chester United be Manchester 
United. 

“BSkyB appreciates that 
this is a club with a phenome- 
nal heritage, and the most 
passionate fens in the world. 
It is not just another busi- 
ness, it is part of the cultural 
fabric of Manchester and the 
nation.” 

However, the Manchester 
United Supporters Associa- 
tion. which has organised a 
rally next week to allow fans 
to unite in opposition to the 
deal, was not appeased. “We 
believe it is up to United fens 
to show their spontaneous op- 
position to this deal.” said the 
chairman. Andy Walsh. 

News of the deal sent share 
prices in Manchester United 
soaring to 22lp on the London 
stock market, up from its 
opening price of 200p. 

However, by the' end of 
trading they had settled at 
215 Yip, still below the offer 
price of approximately 240p. 
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Trouble 
ahead on 
pay, says 
TUC chief 


and David Brtaidte 


T ONY Blair is walking 
into a “Greek trag- 
edy” by holding down 
public sector pay. 
with the risk of “big trouble” 
and widespread disruption in 
public services if the crisis is 
not tackled, the TUC presi- 
dent, John Edmouds, said In 
the run-up to next, week’s 
TUC conference. 

Big warning of potential 
large-scale industrial action 
by public sector workers 
came as doctors yesterday de- 
manded a 10 per cent pay rise, 
as their initial share of the 
Government’s planned £21 
billion boost for the health 
service. 

Making the opening bid in 
the annual public sector pay 
round, the British Medical 
Association said the Govern- 
ment could easily afford Its 
riflim, with more than 11 per 
cent extra mi next year’s NHS 
budget — ft tellin g ministerial 
fears that the health and edu- 
cation rath injections have 
raised public service work- 
ers’ pay expectations. 

Those concerns will be 
heightened by Mr Edmonds's 
remarks, made in an inter- 
view In today's New States- 
man. Speaking as a string of 
senior Labour figures, includ- 
ing the Prime Minister, pre- 
pare to travel to Blackpool to 
talk- to trade unionists at their 
annpal gathering next week, 
the TUC president and GMB 
general union leader said: “It 
really does look as iT we are 
heading towards big trouble 
and It’s going to be very dis- 
ruptive for everybody”. 

Public service workers 
were “not looking for a fight”, 
but they were being “pushed 
into a corner” by the continu- 
ation of Conservative pay pol- 
icies. which have opened up a 
16 per cent earnings gap be- 
tween private and public sec- 
tors since the early 1960s. 

“Industrial action doesn't 
arise from one year’s griev- 
ance." he said. "It arises from 
a rising sense of grievance 
and frustration, a feeling that 
we can’t do anything else 
about this except industrial 
action”. 


njal gathering next week. 
TUC president and GMB 


The challenge posed by the 
doctors' 10 per cent pay claim 
— Intended as the first step 
towards the goal of a 50 per 
cent rise to match other pro- 
fessions — was compounded 
yesterday when the BMA 
rejected Mr Blair’s assertion 
this week that its pay review 
body's remit hns been 
amended to take account of 
affordability and 

productivity. 

Ian Bogle. BMA chairman, 
said Mr Blair must have been 
“mistaken”, since :uiy such 
changes had to be agreed by 
all parties. Dr Bogle accused 
ministers of "blackmailing" 
health service employees “by 
telling US that if we get a sig- 
nificant pay award then pa- 
tient care will suffer". 

Ministers meanwhile yes* 
terday sought to soften 
nurses' anger over pay and 
deflect criticism that their 
proposed "consultant” nurs- 
ing grade would offer nothing 
to the majority by rean- 
nouncing extra pay scale 
paints for staff at the top of 
senior grades. Agreed in prin- 
ciple last winter, the detail — 
which will mean a new maxi- 
mum basic salary for the 
most senior ”ti-gradc a> sister 
of £23,410 — has only now 
been finalised. 

Mr Edmonds said that pub- 
lic service recruitment prob- 
lems caused by the long-run- 
ning pay squeeze were now so 
severe that they would only 
be resolved by recession. Hud 
was "destructive uf the Gov- 
ernment policy of delivering 
quality services". 

The Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, had been expected to 
be given a rough ride by TUC 
delegates in Blackpool next 
week, but he is now due to 
travel to Japan as chairman 
or the Group of Seven for a 
crisis meeting instead. 

Mr Edmonds singled Mr 
Brown out for criticism — 
while unexpectedly praising 
Mr Blair and Peter Mandel- 
son. the Trade and Industry 
Secretary. "Every time he has 
met us.” Mr Edmonds said of 
the Chancellor, “we have suf- 
fered from an extended spin- 
ning period in advance when 
the world lias been told that 
what we were going to say to 
him was rubbish". 


Renewing your home 
insurance in 
September or October ? 



If you are 50 or over, 
you can benefit from 
quality household 
Insurance from Saga, 
call us NOW 

You will know how 
expensive borne insurance 
can be. Thankfully, if you 
are aged 50 or over you can 
benefit from Saga Home . 
Insurance, a superior 
household insurance dial is 
only available to mature, 
responsible people like you. 

Saga Home Insurance covers 
a wide range of properties 
including Grade I and II 
listed buildings and 
converted barns. 

The Saga Price Promise 
For New Customers 

If you find another 

comparable policy at a lower 
price within 2 months of 
taking out Saga Home 
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‘you die difference.- 
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Chequered itinerary . . . The Holy Family 'with Saints John and Elizabeth and Angels by Joachim Wtewael 



Hunt forthe 
Holy Family 

Thu shady p&stof a smaft'tiufcfe 


"Trie Holy Family wtfi Smnts 
John and B&abe-Ui and 
Angete" sewvti si Ore 
Retohardsbrunn hunting lodge 
near Gotha m eastern Gorman 
province of Thuringia. 


[Moscow: 


i Pointing looted by Russian* , 
j and tahon lo Moscow before 
I disappearing ■ 


fogafnitag whicft cotdd rock the 
. totemaaonai art wortd : 
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The law 
favours the 
true owner 
of property 
which has 
been stolen, 
however 
long the 
period 
which has 
elapsed 
since the 
original 
theft’ 

Mr Justice Moses 
(above) 
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: ResurlactK! m Wes Botin i 
! »iBci being transported tram J 
I Moscow In a efiptemalic bag f 
\ by wilo of Togo ambassador.- 
■ Dteappoars again > 


: Taken to London tor sale at 
[Sotheby's. 


; Withdrawn from OU Masters : 
(sate alter media casts 
i dottots on its provenance. 


; Reappasis and is acqused 
by Mim Bmslav. 


Is bought by Panamantfln 
I company Cohort Finance SA. 
| which knows or suspects it 
' was stolen. 



Saints who fell into the clutches of sinners 
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A London court yesterday ordered a 
Dutch masterpiece looted from 
Germany to be returned to its rightful 
owners. Stuart Millar on a ruling that 
will shake the international art world 


I T MEASURES only six 
inches by eight, and in the 
past half-century it has 
passed through the hands 
of Red Army trophy bri- 
gades, Russian art smugglers, 
and the wife of the Togo am- 
bassador to Moscow. 

But now a Dutch Old Mas- 
ter, looted from a German art 
gallery in the final days of Hie 
second world war, is to be 
returned to Germany after a 
High Court ruling, which will 
have Tar-reaching implica- 
tions for the International art 
world. 

The court ruled that the 
17th century painting by Jo- 
achim Wtewael, worth an es- 
timated £700,000. was the 
property or the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and not 
of a Panamanian company, 
Cobert Finance SA, which ac- 
quired it through dubious 
channels in the late 1980s. 

The painting, The Holy 
Family with Saints John and 


Elizabeth and Angels, disap- 
peared from the collection of 
Schloss Friedenstein in the 
eastern city of Gotha after it 
fell into Soviet hands in 1M5. 

The judgment, by Mr Jus- 
tice Moses, wftl set a prece- 
dent for some of the huge 
quantity of art stolen by all 
sides during the war. Be- 
tween 100,000 and 300,000 im- 
portant paintings remain 
missing, including works by 
some of the most important 
artists of the past 700 years. 

The Art Loss Register’s list 
of missing paintings taken 
from Belgium alone runs to 
102 pages. 

If the court had found in Co- 
bert’s favour, experts feared 
the art market would have 
been flooded with lost master- 
pieces as those who held them 
attempted to sell them with- 
out fear of challenge by their 
rightful owners. 

Eversheds. solicitors for the 
German government, said: 


“The judgment is a landmark 
decision, which will benefit 
former owners of a great 
number of works of art which 
have shared a similar 
history." 

David Barrie, director of 
the National Art Collections 
Fund, said: “We welcome any 
development which makes it : 
less likely that works of art 
with a shady provenance will 
come on to the market It 
must be right that people who 
handle works of art commer- 
cially should take every pre- 
caution against ’hot' works." 

Despite Cobert’ s admission 
that nei t her it nor anyone 
else had acquired the paint- 
ing in good faith, it argued 
that the German authorities 
had ‘lost all rights to the paint- 
ing because more than 30 
years had passed since the 
picture was removed — a 
time limit set by German law. 

But the- judge said: “The 
law favours the true owner of 
property which has been 
stolen, however long the 
period which has elapsed 
since the original theft. 

“To allow Cobert to succeed 
when, on its own admission, 
it knew or suspected that the 
painting might be stolen, or 
that there was something 
wrong with the transaction, 
or acted in a maimer in which 


an honest man would not, | 
does touch the conscience of 
the court" 

The disputed work was 
painted on copper in 1603. Its 
pre-war history was not In 
dispute. Owned by_ the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha since 
1826, it became part of the im- 
portant Ducal Foundation for 
Art and Science, set up by the 
family in 1928. During the 
war, it is believed to- have 
been placed in storage at a 
neighbouring castle in what 
was to become the German 
Democratic Republic. 

It was the painting's post- 
war fete which was contro- 
versial, and which, the court 
heard, read like a detective 
novel. 

Cobert claimed that an un- 
named German family had 
given the painting as a gift in 
return for food to a Soviet col- 
onel, Adolf Kozlenkov. 
According to the company’s 
version of events, he held it 
until 1955, when it was given 
to the Nowakowski family. 
When Kozlenkov died in 
March 1982, it was returned 
to his son, Alexander, who 
sold it in 1985. Four years 
later, a Mina Breslav, sold it 
to Cobert 

The German authorities al- 
leged this account was a fabri- 
cation — not least because a 


Neill to make political parties 
own up to sponsorship deals 


David Heneke 
Westmin ster Correspondent 

P OLITICAL parties are 
to be forced to disclose 
the flill financial details 
of sponsorship deals under 
sweeping reforms of funding 
arrangements expected to De 
announced by Lord Neill, 
chairman of the Committee 
on Standards in Public Life, 
next month. , . 

The proposals are likely to 
be for stronger than parties or 
ministers anticipated when 

thev set up lord Neills in- 
quiry info party funding after 
the election. . 

The surprise move, wbicn 
will delay publication of the 
report until mid-October, fol- 
lows growing 

political parties, particularly 
Labour, are turning to 
sponsorship deals rather 
than seeking donations. 


Some members of the com- 
mittee are said to have 
viewed this trend with such 
distaste that they wanted to 
recommend an outright ban 
on sponsorship deals. 

Anger was expressed after 
the disclosure at the weekend 
that the US power corpora- 
tion. Enron, and Europe’s 
largest drug company, Novar- , 
tip, were sponsoring Labours 
conference later this m o nth. | 
Enron has been accused by 
Amnesty International of col- 
luding in the beating of In- 
dian women and children pro- 
testing against pollution, and 
Novartis has been criticised 
by environmental campaign- 
ers for its genetically modi- 
fied foods. . 

A consensus is growing 
among members of Lord 
Neill's committee that the so- 
lution to the problem is to 
draw up detailed, watertigb 
rules governing sponsorship 


deals. Foreigners would be 
banned from sponsoring 
party events and all other 
deals would have to he made 
public. 

The aim would be to close 
any loopholes by forcing par- 
ties to disclose all gifts or 
goods rather than just cash 
donations. This would In- 
clude sponsorship of dinners 
and conferences, and dona- 
tions of such items as 
stationery and equipment 

Some committee members 
favour making parties dis- 
close “hidden donations", 
such as companies paying 
four-figure sums for advances 
of party policy reports or for 
sitting at dinner tables with 
government ministers. 

The committee win meet 
for a two-day brainstorming 
session today and tomorrow 
to agree the main thrust of 
the report 

This will set the base-line 


for the declaration of all pub- 
lic donations — expected to be 
either £1,000 or £5,000 — and 
win frame proposed rules out- 
lawing foreign donations. 

The rules are expected to 
include exemptions for for- 
eign multi-national compa- 
nies which have a substantial 
workforce in Britain. 

The committee has still to 
decide how to define a for- 
eigner and whether this will 
apply to tax exiles, two of 
whom — entrepreneur 
Michael Ashcraft and actor 
Sean Connery — provide 
large and regular donations 
to the Conservative and Scot- 
tish Nationalist parties 
respectively. 

Tony Blair will have to de- 
cide promptly whether to ac- 
cept Lord Neill's findings, 
since the Government will 
need to bring in legislation to 
implement most of the 


O 


"Either things have changed since the Comte de Buffon 
remarked in 1753 that style is the man, or British men are 
using their clothes to emphasise that appearance is not 
■mnortant to them.” 

Joan Smith on how men would never be sacked for their dress sense 




search through military re- 1 
cords revealed no trace of Col- j 
onel Kozlenkov. 

The judge dismissed Co- 
heir's account He said the 
painting was probably taken I 
from the collection hi January • 
1946 by "official” Soviet trophy 
brigades, operating with the 
permission of SMERSH. prede- 
cessor of the KGB. 

After it resurfaced on the il- 
legal art market in Moscow in 




the 1980s, it was taken by diplo- 
matic bag to West Berlin, prob- 
ably in 1987. by Mariouena Di- 
keni, wife of the Togo 
ambassador. It was given to a 
Berlin art dealer before being 
acquired by Mrs Breslav in 
1988 and by Cobert the 
following year. 

Cobert left it at Sotheby's for 
auction in 1991, but shortly be- 
fore it was due to appear at an I 
Old Masters sale in 1992, it was j 


withdrawn after media reports . 
cast doubt on its provenance. 

The controversy continued 
even after the proceedings 
began in June. The court 
heard that a Russian art 
smuggler who was to give evi- 
dence for the German au- 
thorities was paid $10,000 by 
Mina Breslav's son, 
apparently as a bribe made in 
the presence of a Douglas 
Montgomery, who was in- 


volved with Cobert. Mont- 
gomery was not seen in court 
after the allegations were 
heard. 

The painting, which has 
been in Sotheby's safekeep- 
ing. will now be returned to 
Germany, and is likely to go 
back on public display after 
more than 60 years. 

Chris Proutflove, of Soth- 
eby’s. said: "We will now be 
handing It back very quickly." 
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Graham guilty of ‘disrepute’ charges □ Judicial review sought □ Labour in Scotland determined to defend standards in public life 

Scottish MP vows to fight expulsion 


SNP seizes on Renfrewshire 
‘smear campaign’ as 
evidence of Labour sleaze 


Gerard Seenan 


L abour last night 
acted decisively to 
claw back its belea- 
guered image in 
Scotland as Tommy 
Graham became the first MP 
to be expelled from the party 
for eight years. 

Mr Graham immediately 
said he would seek judicial 
review of the decision. His ex- 
pulsion is set to dog Labour 
for many months to come. 

Outside the hearing, a 
shocked Mr Graham said a 
decision had been reached 
only three minutes after final 
evidence was heard. 

He said: ‘1 have been ex- 
pelled from the Labour Party. 
1 am absolutely shocked and 
disgusted after 33 years of 
Labour Party membership to 
get this treatment I believe 
that no matter what I said, at 
the end of the day I was going 


to he expelled. There was too 
much for them to lose. I have 
not done anything wrong, 
nothing to be ashamed of. I 
win be fighting on as an MP. 
and I have no intention of 
Bpsigning. 1 believe this is one 
of the biggest embarrass- 
ments they [Labour] have 
&ced for many a year.” 
Labour's national constitu- 
tional committee found Mr 
Graham guilty on five 
charges, more than had been 
expected. He was found guilty 
of offering a film negative of a 
sexually compromising 
photograph of a gay trade 
union official to other union 
officials In return for the per- 
sonnel file of an election oppo- 
nent He was also found guilty 
of offering a photograph to a 
third unidentified man 
The third charge concerned 
his bad-mouthing the Paisley 
North MP, Irene Adams. Mrs 
Adams’s supporters have 
claimed that the MP for West 


Renfrewshire had called her 
“a drunken whore", although 
Mr Graham denied it Reput- 
edly, be also accused her of 
“being lazy” and of "milking” 
the death of Gordon McMas- 
ter, the late MP for Paisley 
South whose suicide note im- 
plied Mr Graham had been 
behind a smear campaign 
against him. 

The fourth charge dates 
back to claims of election ir- 
regularities in 1996 when Mr 
Graham recruited members 
of his extended family into 
the Labour Party to try to un- 
seat a Glasgow MP. 

Mr Graham was found 
guilty of a fifth and final 
catch-all charge of bringing 
the party into disrepute. 

The MP has no right of ap- 
peal within Labour Party dis- 
ciplinary procedures and his 
only course or action against 
the NCC’s decision must be to 
seek a judicial review. That 
move will mirror the action of 
Pat Lally. Glasgow's lord pro- 
vost, whose suspension by the 
Labour Party was overturned 
in the Scottish courts earlier 
this year. 

. After the 18-hour hearing 
Mr Graham accused the NCC 


panel, including Derek In- 
stall, Hath Ashton and Anne 
Gibson, of having made up 
their minds before the hear- 
ing began. 

The Scottish Secretary. 
Donald Dewar, kept his reac- 
tion short, mindful of the 
likely legal action that will 
follow. In a damage limitation 
exercise, he commented: 
‘This determination shows 
that the Scottish Labour 
Party can, and will, act deci- 
sively to defend s tandar ds in 
Scottish public life." 

The Scottish National Party 
immediately seized on Mr 
Graham's expulsion as evi- 
dence of sleaze within 
Labour’s Scottish ranks. 
“Labour in Scotland is con- 
sumed by fi ghting and fac- 
tionalism and is failing to 
tackle the real issues. They 
are a disgrace to Scotland and 
they are letting down people 
who voted for than," saw 
Mike Russell, the SNFs chief 
executive. 

Mr Graham's seat is 10th on 
the SNP's most winnable list. 
The party needs a 10 per cent 
swing to take it, and last 
night said it was certain of 
doing so at the next election. ' 



Tommy Graham, who faced five charges of misconduct 
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Hostage Britons shown alive 


Amelia Gentleman 


T HE first concrete evi- 
dence that the two Brit- 
ish hostages held cap- 
tive in Chechnya are 
alive and well emerged yes- 
terday when a short video of 
the couple filmed at the end of 
last month was made public. 

The families of Camilla 
Carr and Jon James, who 
were abducted by Chechen 
gunmen in July last year, 
said they were encouraged by 
the two minute film, which 
shows the couple in reason- 
able health. 

But their deteriorating 
physical and mental condi- 
tion Is painfully evident, 
highlighting for relatives file 
urgency of their campaign to 
have them released. 

Dated August 24, it shows 
Ms Carr, aged 40, and Mr 
James, 38, huddled together, 
looking pale, drawn, vulnera- 


ble and under pressure. 
Clearly trying to send a posi- 
tive message back home, they 
mniip and do not complain. 

Ms Carr revealed that let- 
ters sent to Chechnya — a 
republic in the Russian Fed- 
eration — via the British em- 
bassy had somehow got 
through to them and asked 
them to send more. She said 
they were able to listen to the 
BBC World Service on radio. 

Only a few other clues 
emerged as to the conditions 
they are living In. Mr James 
apologised for his quiet voice, 
explaining: “It is the first 
time I have used my voice at 
this volume.” He added: ‘1 
don't know how long I can 
stay sane.” Ms Carr added 
firmly: “But we win.” 

The couple were shown sit- 
ting by a green Chechen hat, 
possibly an indication that 
they remain In the republic. 
British officials do not know 
where they are being held or J 


what their captors want. 

The couple were kidnapped 
from their home in the capi- 
tal. Grozny, where they had 
been working for three 
months as volunteers for a 
Quaker-run organisation set 
up to help children trauma- 
tised by the recent civil war. 
Several attempts to rescue 
them have failed, and a 
reward of £100,000 offered by 
the Chechen president, Aslan 
Maskhadov, this year haw h«H 
no success. 

Fears for their safely were 
heightened last month when 
two freed Hungarian hostages 
told how they had been 
“shackled like animals" In 
Chechnya. 

Mr James’s mother, Doris, 
said she was distressed by the 
film, which Foreign Office 
officials had shown her fam- 
ily at their Gloucestershire 
home. “It was heartbreaking 
to see them hut to know we 
could not talk to them. It is 


difficult for us to cope with 
this, but we sincerely hope 
there will be a breakthrough 
soon.” She said Mr James's 
son. Ben, aged 18, had watched 
the film several times. 

Ms Carr’s sister. Alexan- 
dra, said: "It’s very encourag- 
ing to see that their captors 
are obviously looking after 
them quite well, and It’s won- 
derful to see them smiling 
and sending messages to their 
children. We don’t know why 
the video was released; we 
can only hope it's the start of 
something positive.” 

A Foreign Office spokes- 
man said: “We can't give de- 
tails about where the video 
came from because we are 
talking about the hostages’ 
lives, but it is encouraging to 
see such recent evidence that 
they are alive and together. 
"We are always working 
around the clock la our 
efforts In this case, and we 
shall continue to do so.” 



Fashanu ‘killed himself 
for fear of unfair trial’ 


VlkramDodd 


T HE former soccer star 
Justin Fashanu commit- 
ted suicide because he 
wrongly feared US police 
were hunting him for the sex- 
ual assault of a teenager, an 
inquest heard yesterday. 

Fashanu, aged 37, the first £1 
million black player, was 
found han gi ng in an east Lon- 
don garage in May. In a note 
found by his corpse the former 

Nottingham Forest and Nor- 
wich striker wrote that he had 
killed himself because of the 

allegation, that he had sexually 

assaulted a 17-year-old buy. 

Fashanu said the teenager 
had fabricated the assault and 

was hlacicma fling him He 

&dd he would not get a fair 
trial because he was gay, and 
committed suicide to avoid 
putting his friends and family 
"through any more 
unhappiness”. 

The suicide note, which 
was read out at the hearing, 
said: ”1 felt I was abandoned. 


left alone, without anybody to 
turn to. Being gay and a per- 
sonality is so hard, but every- 
body has it hard at the mo- 
ment SO 1 can’t complain 
about that 

“I want to say that I didn’t 
sexually assault the young boy. 
He willingly had sex with me 
and then the next day asked 
for money. When I said no he 
said *you wait and see’. 

“If that is the case. I hear 
you say, why did I run? Well, 
justice isn’t always fair. T fait 
I wouldn’t get a fair trial be- 
cause of toy homosexuality 

‘T want to die rather than 
put my friends and family 
through any more 
unhappiness. 

“I wish 1 was more of a good 
son, brother, uncle and 
friend, but I tried my best 
This seems to be a really bard 
world. 

“I hope the Jesus I love wel- 
comes me home. I will at last 
find peace." 

Fashanu rose to stardom 
despite he and his brother 


John being adopted. As his 
football career declined after 
he left Norwich for Notting- 
ham Forest Justin’s life de- 
scended into chaos. 

Recording a verdict of sui- 
cide at Poplar coroner’s court, 
Stephen Ming Chan said: “He 
was a man who had achieved 
success in his life agai ns t tre- 
mendous odds. 

“He was a man who ap- 
peared to have triumphed 
over his disruptive upbring- 
ing. much difficulty in life, in 
the face of prejudice against 
his colour and hostility 
against his sexual preference. 


Still, in the end, he felt 
overwhelmed by these same 
pressures, not helped by his 
worries over an alleged inci- 
dent in the US against him. 

“Clearly he did not wish to 
cause more pain or more dis- 
tress to his family or laved 
ones. Sadly he decided that 
death was the only way out 
for him." 

Detective Constable 
Andrew Onnison told the cor- 
oner that checks with Ameri- 



Justin Fashanu, left, who killed himself in May, and his brother, John, both rose to Stardom. 


can police revealed there was 
no arrest warrant for Fa- 
shanu, contrary to newspaper 
reports immediately before 
his death. 

After the case Justin’s 
brother, John, himself a for- 
mer soccer star, flanked by 
their mother. Pearl, and 
brother. Philip; said: “We are 
all very pleased it is over. 1 
beg everybody, especially the 


media, to look at the coro- 
ner's report, listen to what 
the coroner had to say, and I 
think that says it alL” 

John Piddord, a barman 
and receptionist at the Chari- 
ots spa and pub In east Lon- 
don. was the last person to see 
Fashanu alive. 

Fashanu arrived there the 
evening before his death and 
appeared normal Mr Pick- 


ford said. He made a call be- 
fore leaving, saying: “Thanks, 
I have had a good time in 
here.” 

The next day Stephen 
O'Connor, whose fiat is next 
to the garage, opened the 
doors to park his car and 
found Justin's body hanging 
from the rafters with blood 
stains on his trousers from 
his slashed wrists. 


Profile/ Scottish Labour MP 
Tommy Graham was once seen as 
a ‘lovable rogue*. But not so now 


Eww MacAsklfl 


T OMMY Graham estab- 
lished a reputation os a 
lovable rogue In the 
years after he became an MP 
In 198TT, It was difficult to find 
many in the Labour Party 
yesterday who any longer be- 
lieved there was anything lov- 
able about the Member, for 

Renfrewshire West 
The Labour Inquiry Into his 
conduct was damaging both 
for him and the party. The al- 
legations, including rigged 
membership figures and an 
offer of a sexually-explicit gay 

photograph, do not help a 
party fighting for its life 
against the Scottish National 
Party. 

When Mr Graham, a former 
Rolls-Royce engineer, arrived 
at Westminster in 1987, he 
was the archetypal working 
class Glasgwegian: Parlia- 
ment’s own Rab C Nesbit But 
behind the buffoon image was 
a tough backstreet politician, 
with a network of contacts 
from his days as a Strathclyde 
regional councillor. 

Mr Graham’s undoing was 
a seemingly innocuous 
boundary review after the 
1992 general election. Worried 
that his seat was about to be- 
come a marginal, bis oppo- 
nents claim he set out to de- 
stabilise neighbouring MPs, 
intent on finding another seat 
both for htwMAif and his cro- 
nies. The Labour inquiry con- 
centrated oi l allegations of at- 
tempts to manipulate 
membership in key branches. 

The infighting left a legacy 
of bitterness, and Mr Gra- 
ham's world began to come 


apart after the 1997 general 
election. The Paisley South 
MT Gordon McMastcr left u 
suicide note accusing him of 
running n smear campaign 
against him. A Labour in- 
quiry cleared him of contrib- 
uting to the suicide, but a 
wider investigation was 
launched. 

The Inquiry also looked at a 
“gay photograph” allegation. 
Before the general election, 
three Labour members at- 
tempted to oust Mr Graham 
as the candidate. Subse- 
quently. allegations emerged 
that a compromising gay pic- 
ture of a prominent Labour 
figure was offered in return 
for Information about one of 
Mr Graham’s opponents. Mr 
Graham insists he has never 
seen a gay picture in his life. 

Mr Graham has a holiday 
home in the Highlands. 
Labour hopes he will quietly 
disappear there. 



Gordon McMaster: suicide 
note accused Graham 


Ethnic minorities 
‘pessimistic over 
race relations’ 


Lucy Ward 

Political Coneapondant 


that black and Asian people 
are significantly more gloomy 
over race relations than their 
white counterparts. 

A survey in five inner city 
local authorities found that 
white voters were at least 
three times more likely to fed 
relations had improved lo- 
cally and nationally. A simi- 
lar pattern of ethnic differ- 
ence emerged over 
expectations for race rela- 
tions over the next five years, 
with black people aged 18 to 
34 proving particularly pessi- 
mistic. Four out of five be- 
lieve relations will worsen. 

Voters of all ethnic back- 
grounds believed the major 
political parties were falling 
to integrate ethnic minorities 
into tbe political process. 

Prof Anwar and OBV yes- 
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B LACK and Asian young 
people are deeply pessi- 
mistic about worsening 
race relations in Britain, ac- 
cording to a report which ac- 
cuses the Government of of- 
fering only a “lukewarm" 
response to the concerns of 
ethnic minorities. 

Tbe study, published yes- 
terday, uncovers a deep sense 
of alienation from the politi- 
cal process among many 
people from ethnic minor- 
ities. Of those eligible to vote, 
more Qian a quarter are not 
registered, rising to 55 per 
cent among blacks In one of 
the constituencies surveyed. 
The report by Mohammed 



Anwar of Warwick universi- 
ty’s centre for research in eth- 
nic relations, confirms over- 
whelming support for Labour 
among ethnic minority vot- 
ers, but warns that state- 
ments made by the party be- 
fore the general election 
“have not been effectively 
transla te d into action”. 

The warning is echoed 
today by the chairman of the 
Commission for Racial Equal- 
ity, Sir Herman Ouseley, who 
writes in the New Statesman 
that ethnic minority votes 
cannot be taken for granted 
by Labour. He adds: “Black 
and Aslan voters may not 
Sock to other parties but, 
there is evidence that' 
younger people (particularly 
AfroCarfabeans) are opting 
out of democratic politics.” 

Professor Anwar's study, 
commissioned by Operation 
Black Vote — a campaign 
group set up to increase black 
participation hi politics, finds 
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terday called on the Govern- 
ment to do more to encourage 
participation. He said: 

“Equality of opportunity to 
the political process is crucial 
if we are to achieve equality 
mother fields." 

OBV called for more ethnic 
minority candidates, and 
more effort to encourage 
people to register to vote. 

Coordinator Simon Woolley 
said: “Issues like the murder 
of Stephen Lawrence have 
confirmed some people's 
worst fears about the police 
and the political system. It 
took four years for the Gov- 
ernment to take the death of 
this black teenager seriously.” 

Home Office Minister Mike 
O’Brien told BBC Radio 4’s 
Today programme that the 
Government accepted there' 
was no room for compla- 
cency. In the last year It had 
introduced tough new laws to 
tackle racial violence and 
harassment 




"These books risk being 
like the Blair-bite: they 
sound good and plausible 
but don’t bear closer 
examination.” 

Is this the end for self-help books' 
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Main points 
ESI of rescue 


□ The Royal Opera House 
will close on January 1 8, 

1 999, and reopen in De- 
cember! 999 

□ Staff have until October 
26 to agree to redundan- 
cies and changes in their 
contracts, or the deal fails 

□ The role of genera/ di- 
rector will be spirt between 
an artistic director and an 
executive director 

□ The Royal BaJletwill 
work throughout the clo- 
sure period 

□ In its revival season, the 
Royal Opera will put on 1 00 
performances aid 

Royal Ballet 120 — a one 
third reduction 

□ Ticket prices will be cut 
mid-range seats should 
cost no more than £60, £20 
less than at present 

□ Management at ail 
levels win be reviewed 

□ The opera will seek to 
merge some of its depart- 
ments — production work- 
shops, marketing arxi box 
office — with those of other 
companies 
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Sir Colin Southgate ... given “poisoned chalice* of chair manshi p photograph: graham tuwbi 


Royal Opera House employees comfort each other after heavy staff cuts were announced yesterday photograph, jeff moors 




Brinkmanship saved Royal Opera 


; minorities 
mi stic ove: 
elations' 


Nick Hopkins on the tactics 
the house’s management used 
to secure more funding from 
a reluctant Culture Secretary 


O N Monday morn- 
ing Sir Colin 
Southgate had 
made up Ms mind. 
He had had 
enough of fudging the issues, 
was frustrated at being 
rebuffed in his attempts to get 
more funds, and was begin- 
ning to agree with his wife, 
Sally, who warned him in 
February that the chairman- 
ship of the opera house was 
“a poisoned chalice". ■ 

There was only- one sen- 
sible course of action; he 
would announce the immedi- 
ate closure of the opera 
house, and he would tell the 


Culture Secretary. Chris 
Smith, the bad news first 

There was just a chance, he 
thought that the brinkman- 
ship would effect a sudden 
change of attitudes within the 
department but he was pre- 
pared to call the minister's 
bluff th is time, having failed 
to secure the money he 
wanted in a number of meet- 
ings with the Arts Council in 
previous weeks. 

The two men met at Mr 
Smith's offices at the minis- 
try at 8.45. Sir Colin was 
joined by Pelham Aden, the 
financial guru seconded to 
the ROH as acting chief exec- 


utive from accountants Price 
Waterhouse Coopers, and Mr 
Smith was flanked by junior 
ministers and advisers. 

Sir Colin chose his words 
carefully. He did not want to 
be emotive; he wanted the fig- 
ures to speak for themselves. 
The ROH, he explained, was 
£13 million in debt 

By March 2000 the figure 
would soar to £25 million. 
Even with the money that the 
ROH had made by sell me 
shop space within the refur- 
bished Covent Garden 
theatre, and taking into ac- 
count donations from bene- 
factors. it would start the mil- 
lennium at least £10 million 
in the red. Without some kind 
of extra money it would be 
forced into liquidation within 
months, possibly weeks. 

"Every opera we put an 
loses money.” he argued. 
"The deficit has grown year, 
on year. We have been asked 


to make the ROH less elitist, 
and to bring ticket prices 
down. We want to do this, but 
we cant without money. It's a 
circle that we cannot square.” 

Mr Allen backed his asser- 
tions with financial anecdotes 
of his own, and the two men 
wailed for Mr Smith to flinch 
He did. 

Playing hardball with ROH 
management was one thing — 
he had been accused of being 
soft on them before — but the 
Secretary of State did not 
want the ftirore of closure of 
one of the country's great cul- 
tural institutions on his 
hands. 

He insisted there was a way 
forward, so long as the ROH 
board was prepared to sanc- 
tion wholesale changes to the 
structure of the company and 
make firm promises to cut 
costs and change working 
practices of the staff. 

Having provided the Arts 


Council with an extra £134 
million over the next three 
years, Mr Smith knew there 
was more money in the cof- 
fers. He shifted the onus back 
to Sir Colin. 

“Chris has never had a 
problem with offering the 
ROH more money,” said a de- 
partment source. “But it 
could only be provided in the 
right context, otherwise the 
Government would be 
accused of rewarding mis- 
management and incompe- 
tence. He couldn't have that 
The opera house had to show 
it was prepared to change.” 

Sir Colin left the meeting 
and headed back to Covent 
■Garden with a swirl of ideas , 
in his head. He had to act last, i 
putting into writing a series 
of radical proposals that he 
had considered previously to 
present to Mr Smith, and then 
to a board meeting on Tues- 
day morning. 


By the end of the day. the 
ministry was apprised of his 
plans, and Mr Smith had 
drafted a letter which con- 
gratulated the chairman for 
his “visionary approach 
towards securing the ROM’s 
long-term future.” 

*1 feel confident that ... 
you should feel able to enter 
the next phase of the redeve- 
lopment of the ROH with 
optimism." 

Now Sir Colin had to per- 
suade the board to sanction 
plans wMcb would change 
the ROH forever, leave hun- 
dreds of performers out of 
work and heap ignominy on 
the company. To give him a 
better chance of success, he 
decided he needed political . 
cavalry. 

Mr Smith agreed to send 
his junior minister, Alan 
Howarth, to the board meet- 
ing, to assure them that extra 
money would be made avail- 


able through the Arts Council 
if the ROH honoured its com- 
mitment to change. 

“We had to be sure, as sure 
as you can be when dealing 
with politicians, that they 
meant what they were say- 
ing,” said board member and 
composer Michael Berkeley. 

Until Tuesday, Sir Colin 
had imagined that the entire 
panel — Mr Berkeley. Sir 
David Lees, Carolyn Newbig- 
ging. Vivien Duffield (deputy 
chairman), Lord Eatwell and 
Stuart Lipton — were consid- 
ering resigning en bloc 
within days. 

But the board was fed up 
with the constant sniping and 
criticism, and Sir Colin had 
impressed on them that this 
was the only solution. 

The discussions continued 
until the early evening, ham- 
mering out with the ministry' 
exactly how much extra 
money would be forthcoming. 





ROH staff heckle 
latest act in cash 
crisis drama 
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Amalia Gentleman 

I T WAS an unusual Royal 
Opera House perfor- 
mance — minimalist and 
sombre, with no room for 
escapism. The set was bare, 
except for a row of eight ex- 
pressionless executives in 
dark: suits. But the packed 
auditorium was clearly 
moved by the gloomy, 
sometimes shocking show. 

Yesterday saw a bizarre 
role reversal, with the man- 
agement on stage doing 
their best to give a polished 
performance. Chorus mem- 


bers, soloists, the senior 
wig-maker and prlma don- 
nas alike had all been rele- 
gated to the stalls. 

The drama remained. 
ROH staff had been sum- 
moned to London’s Conway 
Hall to hear their fate, and , 
how the institution's 
chronic financial problems 
were to be resolved. 

Initially the audience was 1 
responsive to the realism of 
the act. They listened pa- 
tiently to a long overture 
which introduced the recur- 
rent theme of cash short- 
ages and mounting deficits. 

Then the acting chief ex- 


I eentive, Pelham Allen, 
broke the bad news. “Sadly 
because of financial 
reasons, we don't see there 
is any likelihood of per- j 
forming any more opera be- 1 
tween January 1999 and De- 
cember that year. That has 
direct implications for staff, 
particularly the chorus.” 
Even then performances 
were to be cut dramatically 
— subject to negotiation 
with staff. He warned: “If 
we are unable to complete 
these negotiations then Uxe 
Opera House will close and 
it will be a very long time 
before It opens again.” 
Chairman Colin South- 
gate took up the refrain: 
“Frankly we just don't 
have the cash. It’s hard for 
all of you who feel that you 
have given your heart and 
soul to this place. But it has 
gone from decade to decade 
from crisis to crisis and 
this has got to stop.” 

The audience soon be- 
came irritated by the loud 
chorus of management con- 


The figure, ministers and 
the Arts Council insisted, 
would have to remain a 
secret. 

With the fine details of the 
agreement still unresolved, 
the board announced it would 
be holding a press conference 
aL 12.30 the following day. and 
that all ROH staff would have 
to attend an emergency 
meeting. 

“We couldn't say anything 
about the agreement on Tues- 
day for two reasons," said an 
ROH insider. 

"Firstly, nobody really 
knew whether it was going to 
come off or not and secondly, 
it would have been unfair on 
the staff. They had to be told 
of the developments first. 
After all they have been 
through, we couldn't have let 
this leak out A couple of days 
ago we were staring into the 
abyss. Now we have a 
chance." 


sol taut speak. Executives 
droned “cost-effective use 
of time”, “restructuring”, 
and "greater flexibility", 
while the muttering in the 
audience became heckling. 

“How flexible have we 
got to be? Do you mean put- 
your-1 egs-behind-yoixr-ears- 
and-tape-them-there flexi- 
ble?” one man shouted. 

One woman demanded to 
know whether people 
would lose their jobs. “It is 
our hope we can retain as 
many people as we can,” 
head of personnel Mike 
Morris replied ambigu- 
ously. The news was 
bleaker for the opera 
house's band of 38 full-time 
singers. "From January' 

1999 to December 1999 there 
will be no work for them.” 

Another woman stated: 
"If we’re not performing, 
we're not making any 
money.” Summing np the 
central paradox. Sir Colin 
replied despondently: 
“That's true, but every time 
we perform we lose money.” 


No hope until smug regime goes 
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Andrew Clements 

I T is hard to be surprised 
now by anything that hap- 
pens at the Royal Opera 
House, and yesterday’s an- 
nouncement of a shutdown in 
the new year, drastically trun- 
cating the opera company’s 
season in the new Sadler's 
Wells theatre and proposing a 
much reduced programme 
when the rebuilt Covent Gar- 
den theatre opens at theend of 
1999, was not in itself a great 
shock. 

Something had to be done to 
stop the haemorrhaging of 
money in an organisation that 
at the highest level has shown 
Itself quite unable to cope 
with the logistics, marketing 
and finances of performing in 
a variety of venues during the 
closure of the main house, or 
even of putting in place a 

; proper business plan for the 
reopening. A clean sweep was 
urgently needed. 

That the board and senior 
managem ent should regard 
themselves as capable of sort- 
ing out the place and giving 


the Royal Opera and the Royal 
Ballet such a dean start is 
hardly a surprise either: that 
Chris Smith, his Department 
of Culture, Media and Sport, 
and the Arts Council should 
think the future of the place is 
safe in the current administra- 
tion’s hands is a much bigger 
one. 

The smugness and compla- 
cency that characterised the 
organisation's initial res- 
ponse to Richard Eyre's 
report, which was so critical 
of the way in which the place 
was managing its affairs, per- 
vades the self -justifying an- 
nouncement that brought the 

news of the imminent closure. 

So much has conveniently 
been ignored, so much 
shrouded in half-truths. All 
the problems. It seems, are 
someone else's responsibility: 
the “inadequate financial in- 
formation” on which to make 
a business plan, the percep- 
tion of the ROH as elitist, the 
“outdated contracts” with 
dancers and musicians, the 
“culture of confrontational in- 
dustrial relations and a 
stressed organisation” were 
all, according to the current 
managem ent, inherited from 

previous regimes. That is not 
the case. 

On the financial side, Pel- 
ham Allen, who has been act- 
ing chief executive of the ROH 
since March, was actually 
first brought in last autumn 
as an acting finance director 


| to help the then general dlrec ; 
tor, Mary Allen (no relation), 
prepare precisely those future 
projections that the current 
manag ement, headed by Allen 
himself, now claim they can- 
not produce. 

As far as industrial rela- 
tions are concerned Mike Mor- 
ris, the director of personnel, 
has held his post for at least 
five years — time enough, 

surely, to bave renegotiated 
those '‘outdated" contracts, 
and to have broken down the 
culture of confrontation and 
stress. 

And the perception of the 
house as elitist can hardly 
have been helped by the com- 
ments of the chairman. Sir 
Colin Southgate, soon alter 
his appointment, when he was 
quoted as saying that he did 
not want to sit next somebody 
in "a singlet, a pair of shorts 
and smelly trainers” when he 
went to the opera. 

But it is the complaint of a 
"lack of artistic leadership” in 
the house that is. perhaps, the 
most revealing comment of all 
in the whingeing document — 
It reveals just how lacking 
in awareness the current 
regime really is, about what it 
takes to run a lyric theatre. 

I am not qualified to com- 
ment upon the standards of 
the Royal Ballet, but there is 
no doubt that the work which 
the Royal Opera put on the 
stage and into the concert ball, < 
with Nicholas Payne (now de* 1 


parted for English National 
Opera) as director of the com- 
pany and Bernard Haitink as 
music director, were the only 
bright spots in the gloom that 
has pervaded Floral Street 
over the last year. That the 
singers and players could 
maintain such superlative 
standards in such a wide 
ra nge of repertory when 
everything else was crashing 
about their ears was an aston- 
ishing tribute to their profes- 
sionalism and to the Intelli- 
gent way in which, artistically 
at least, the closure period 
was planned. 

“In the end we shall all be 
judged on our results," Judy 
Grahame. the ROH*s director 
of external affairs, said to me 
rather defensively in April. 
Those results are now plain 
for everyone to see. Until the 
board of the ROH and the 
senior layer of management 
have been removed and 
replaced with a team that 
really knows how opera and 
ballet should be administered, 
there can be no hope for the 
organisation. 

It should have happened in 
the wake of the Eyre report. If it 
does not happen now, the 
chances of the Royal Opera and 
Royal Ballet getting to sing and 
dance in the new house will 
diminish day by day. 


Andrew Clements Is the 
Guardian's music critic 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


Fight for laptop and 
lederhosen vote 


Kohl’s allies may have Bavaria’s state election 
in the bag but, says lan Traynor in Muhldorf, 
anything less than crushing victory will look like 
defeat — and could knock on to the national vote 


W ITH his signet 
ring proclaim- 
ing the plea 
sures of smok- 
ing cannabis 
and a gold stud in his left ear, 
Horst Bamert hardly matches 
the image of the typical, rural 
Bavarian: deeply traditional- 
ist, god-fearing, with a politi- 
cal outlook that verges on the 
redneck reactionary. 

AH around him in the huge 
beer tent, formidable dirndl- 
clad waitresses haul litre- 
mugs of beer and trays of 
pork knuckle and sauerkraut 
while the brass band, all in 
lederhosen, strikes up an- 
other oompahpah tune. 

Mr Bamert aged 27, a vil- 
lage butcher, sips his mineral 
water and expounds on his 
mildly heretical views. He 
thinks the single European 
currency is a great thing and 
that the Germans are being 
unfair towards the Czechs be- 
cause of old wartime griev- 
ances, opinions that receive 
short shrift among the 3,000 
gathered in the giant mar- 
quee in support of Bavaria's 
ruling party, the conservative 
Christian Social Union (CSU). 

But when the prosperous 
south German state goes to the 
polls on Sunday for a state 
election that will have a strong 
impact on Germany’s national 
ballot a fortnight later, the 
CSU can nonetheless count on 
Mr Barnerfs support 
“For Bavaria the CSU Is Just 
simply the right party,” he 
says. “This used to be an agri- 
cultural land, now it’s a suc- 
cessful Industrial land. That’s 
because of the CSU. Well win 
here in Bavaria, but the CSU 
and Christian Democrats will 
lose in the general elections.” 

It is a widespread view, 
reinforcing the Impression 
that Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's Christian Democrat- 
led coalition in Bonn, which 
includes the Bavarian CSU, is 
heading for defeat on Septem- 
ber 27, but that the CSU will 
win comfortably In its home 
state on Sunday. 

'Tm not so conservative 


and I ^ink that Kohl is fin- 
ished,” says Barbara Mlksch, 
aged 31. who works at the 
local chemicals factory. “But 
Bavaria is really well gov- 
erned and we're Just used to 
having the CSU in power." 
The party has been in power 
unchallenged since Just be- 
fore Ms Mlksch was bom, 
which means that the CSU 
can still win easily on Sunday 
and yet suffer a mighty de- 
feat This is because at issue 
is not a victory, but the mar- 
gin or that victory. 

In a German political sys- 
tem that favours the forma- 
tion of coalition governments, 
Bavaria is unique in having 
conferred an absolute major- 
ity on the CSU for the past 32 
years. The party’s post-war 
high came In 1974 when it 
took 62 per cent of the vote. 
But since then it has been 
l inkin g by around two per- 
centage points at every elec- 
tion to the point where it now 
risks Calling below the all-im- 
portant 50 per cent mark. 

For Edmond Stoiber, the 


dynamic and ascetic Bavar- 
ian prime minister and CSU 
number two, the paramount 
task on Sunday is to retain an 
absolute majority, **50 per 
cent plus x” as he puts it five 
a day in hiw gruelling 
campaign speeches. 

In the beer tent in MOhl- 
dorf a small pretty town cf 
17,000 lying 50 miles east cf 
Munich. Mr Stoiber treats his 
audience to a two-hour, tub- 
thumping vision of a Bavaria 
boasting modern, hi-tech in- 
dustries successfully grafted 
on to Its rural roots. 

“Laptops and Lederhosen. 
that’s Bavaria’s secret,” he de- 
claims as he paints a picture 
of a state that- is the envy of 
the rest of Germany. “We used 
to be incredibly poor, the 
poorest part of Germany. And 
it’s not an accident that we 
now have the lowest unem- 
ployment, the highest invest- 
ment the best schools, the 
least crime. AQ the others 
want to be Bavaria now. Ba- 
varia really is unique, no 
question.” 


Remember, 

urges 

Spielberg 

T HE American film 
director Steven 
Spielberg, rightjnade his 
first visit to a Nazi 
concentration camp inside 
Germany yesterday and 
said he was encouraged that 
so many young Germans 
took part in tours of the 
camp. 

He spent 45 minutes 
touring Sachsen hausen, 
north of Berlin, where 
about 200,000 slave 
labourers — Jews, gypsies, 
homosexuals and 
opponents of the Nazis — 
were held between 1936 and 
1945. Nearly half of them 
were murdered or perished 
under barbarous 
conditions. 



“Remembrance, honesty: 
the future— we must tell of 
this.” Spielberg wrote in 
the guest book. The director 
of Schindler’s List receives 
a medal of merit today in 
Berlin from President 
Roman Herzog. — Reuters. 


That is the claim. It goes 
down very well with the self- 
satisfied crowd which roars 
its approval. But then comes 
Mr Stoiber’s real paint. “This 
election Is not about whether 
I remain prime minister, but 
about bow I remain prime 
minister.” 

In l )4, the CSU took 
52.8 per cent of the vote. This 
time, its support eroded by 
splinter groups and a prolifer- 
ation of small parties, it is 
hovering around 50 per cent. 
"If we gk 43.9 per cent, that 
wont be a success," says 
Christina Sax, aged 21, a 
pharmacy student and party 
member. 

Because the CSU will ac- 
crue votes redistributed from 
small parties that fail to mus- 
ter the 5 per cent needed to 
enter the state parliament in 
Munich, it can probably af- 
ford to sink as low as 46 per 
cent and still re tain an over- 
all governing majority. 

But Mr Stoiber admits open- 
ly that anything under 50 per 
cent would be a historic defeat 
for Bavaria's natural party of 
government, and the CSU can 
no longer easily get its own 
way in the state of 12 million. 
Earlier this year a grassroots 
campaign triggered a referen- 
dum that voted for the aboli- 
tion of the Senate, the upper 
house in Munich, despite 
fierce CSU opposition. 

And the closeness cf the Ba- 
varian vote to the national bal- 
lot maans that S unda y is much 
more than just a state election. 

If Mr Stoiber’s crusade to 
maximise his vote pays off, it 
will be a tremendous fillip to 
the flagging Kohl campaign 
entering the final, crucial 
stretch. But if the CSU falls 
below the 50 per cent water- 
shed, the ripple effect nation- 
ally will confirm the general 
mood that Germany is on the 
brink of change and corre- 
spondingly boost the confi- 
dence of Gerhard SchrBder, 
Mr Kohl’s Social Democrat 
challenger. 

It will also be a crushing 
blow for Theo WaigeL the fi- 
nance minister in Bonn, who 
is the CSU leader and rival of 
Mr Stoiber’s. 

“It's 50 per cent plus, or 
no thing ,” says Mr Bamert, 
the ear-ringed butcher. “Any- 
thing else would be a defeat 
But well do it Tm sure. Be- 
cause this is Bavaria.” 



People walk inside the new dome of the former and future home of the Goman parflam*nt,th» R*teh*tas» 

yesterday. Reconstruction was overseen by the British architect Sir Hormwi Foster and fai due to be 

completed by spring 1999 when the government moves from Bonn to Bortln photograph: jochen eckel 


President 
keeps 
the Duma 
guessing 


James Meek In Moscow 


T HERE were signs yes- 
terday that the ailing, 
secluded President 
Boris Yeltsin was pre- 
paring to defy parliament and 
public opinion by nominating 
the discredited Victor Cher- 
nomyrdin as prime minister 
for a third and final time. 

Despite a market rally 
which saw the rouble recover 
some of its lost value, Moscow 
was again left waiting like 
Rome before the election of a 
new pope as no sign of a new 
prime ministerial nominee 
came from Mr Yeltsin's 
country retreat 
Mr Chernomyrdin has 
twice foiled to win the Du- 
ma’s approval. A third at- 
tempt would lead immedi- 
ately to a political showdown 
with unpredictable 

consequences. 

Speculation continued yes- 
terday that Mr Yeltsin's hesi- 
tation in resubmitting Mr 
Chernomyrdin's name meant 
he might put forward another 
candidate. 

There were flurries of ex- 
citement as the preferred can- 
didates of parliament’s left- 
centre majority — acting 
foreign minister Yevgeny Pri- 
makov, Moscow mayor Yuri 
Luzhkov and the Soviet 
Union's last head of state 
planning. Yuri Maslyukov — 
seemed set for audiences with 
the president. 

Only Mr Primakov met Mr 
Yeltsin. But all three men met 
Mr Chernomyrdin, suggest- 


ing that, aided by the presi- 
dent’s chief aid e Vale ntin Yu- 
mashev, be is trying to cut 
deals with his potential 
replacements. Interfax news 
agency quoted Mr Luzhkov as 
saying after the meeting that 
he believed the president 
would nominate Mr Cherno- 
myrdin a g alP- 

Clouding the picture was 
the arrival in Moscow yester- 
day of the popular governor 
of Krasnoyarsk, General Al- 
exander Lebed. The aphoris- 
tic, neo-GauUist former para- 
trooper, said he would not 
serve under Mr Yeltsin again. 
He called on the president to 
resign, saying he would as- 
sume responsibility for sav- 
ing Russia if the situation 
deteriorated. 

There have been Indica- 
tions that the Influential fi- 
nancier Boris Berezovsky, 
credited with promoting Mr 
Chernomyrdin’s cause all 
summer, might switch his 
support to Gen Lebed. How- 
ever, it is equally likely that 
he and the Chernomyrdin 
camp are using the spectre of 
Gen Lebed to frighten the 
Duma and the rest of the es- 
tablishment into supporting 
Mr Chernomyrdin. 

Last night the communists, 
the single largest party in 
parliament weighed into the 
fray by declaring In an “ap- 
peal to the Russian people” 
that they were ready to form 
a government 

The appeal — a reprise of 
their 1996 election pro- 
gramme, promising jobs for 
alt cheap loans for entrep re- 



Reading the runes. . . deputies m the Dnma scan newspaperefi^ does to the next prime minister PHoroa=iAPrtALEXANDS?NATRusxffg 


nears, affordable housing, 
and limited nationalisation 
and protectionism — sounded 
odd after their leader, Gen- 
nady Zyuganov, said earlier 
in the day that he did not 
want to lead a government 

“There’s no time for learn- 
ing on the Job,” he said. “We 
need someone who under- 
stands the market." 

Mr Zyuganov, a moderate 
on issues of economics and 
force, has had difficulty strad- 
dling the extreme pro-busi- 
ness and radical Soviet reviv- 


alist wings of his own party. 

The Duma is renowned for 
last minute ctimbdowns, but 
this time there is a strong left- 
centre blocking majority de- 
termined — publicly, at least 
— to vote against Mr Cherno- 
myrdin again. 

Normally, this would mean 
automatic dissolution of par- 
liament within three months. 
But both sides are boasting of 
esoteric loopholes. The Krem- 
lin claims that a twist of elec- 
toral law means that none of 
the major parties currently 


South African police plead for amnesty after ‘dirty war’ 


David Beresford in Pretoria 


E IGHT former policemen 
yesterday appealed to 
South Africa’s Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission 
for amnesty for several 
attacks carried out during the 
country's "dirty war", includ- 
ing the 1982 bombing of the 
ANC’s London headquarters. 

Headed by their former 
commander. General Johan 


Coetzee, the applicants 
reflected the diverse activi- 
ties of what was the world's 
most notorious police force. 

They included Craig Wil- 
liamson, who was known as 
"superspy”; Eugene de Kock, 
who has become the personifi- 
cation of the professional hit 
man: and Vic Macpherson, 
one-time chief propagandist 
whose new obsession is untan- 
gling the skein of lies in which 
he once wrapped the force. 


In court were the daughters 
of the well-known antUapart- 
held activist Ruth First who 
was killed by a parcel bomb 
sent to her by the police in 
1982. 

Gen Coetzee denied respon- 
sibility for that murder and 
any others. “I knew her wen," 
be said. “It should never have 
happened. I never gave an in- 
struction that someone should 
be assassinated, or killed, in- 
side or outside the country." 


Civil rights lawyer George 
Bizos told Gen Coetzee to read 
an account Gram the autobiog- 
raphy of De Kock, in which 
the force's chief assassin de- 
scribed a 1986 police raid into 
S waziland where they killed 
three people. 

De Kock described how the 
tri umphant police unit had 
reported back to Gen Coetzee 
at his Pretoria home. Gen 
Coetzee had given them coffee 
and shaken everyone's hand. 


sitting in the Duma, includ- 
ing the communists, can le- 
gally contest elections until 
next spring. 

The anti-Chernomyrdin 
front in parliament warns 
that If Mr Yeltsin nominates 
him a gain, they will immedi- 
ately call a vote starting im- 
peachment proceedings 
against the president on the 
grounds that his 1994 decision 
to launch military action 
against Chechenla was 
illegal. 

Once impeachment pro- 


“When he got to me he said 
be did not know whether he 
should touch my hands be- 
cause they were covered in 
blood." De Kock wrote. 

Mr Bizos listed ANC offi- 
cials abroad and ANC sus- 
pects in South Africa who are 
known to have been killed by 
police under Gen Coetzee’ s 
command, but the general de- 
nied knowledge of them. 

Asked whom he thought 
was responsible for the kill- 


Independence 
day leaves the 
citizens unfazed 


Tom Whttehoume In 
Kaliningrad 


ceedings have begun, parlia- 
ment cannot be dissolved. 

As Moscow waited yester- 
day, political commentators 
struggled to read the runes of 
enigmatic encounters behind 
closed doors and to divine sig- 
nificance in the most banal 
hardships of crisis life. 

“Yesterday, the Duma’s 
buffet ran out of coffee,” in- 
toned a Russian reporter 
making a live TV broadcast 
from outside the parliament 
biiilding. “Today, they ran 
out of sausages." 


fogs, Gen Coetzee said: “It 
could be anyone. It could be 
an outside agency that was In- 
volved In the East-West situa- 
tion. There were very many 
allegations made, for 
instance, against the CIA." 

Mr Bizos then asked him 
about the death of a Swaziland 
activist in 1982. “Who did you 
think was the fairy godmother 
who got rid of yet another 
ANC chief representative in a 
neighbouring country?" 


F OR Victor Plsyubov. 
bra salesman and part- 
time security guard, 
day one of Kaliningrad’s 
official state of emergency 
was a big anti-climax. 

“Unless Fd seen it on TV, 
I wouldn't have noticed, ” 
he said. “We all know thi« 
is an emergency, there’s no 
need to declare It.” 

There were no extra 
police on the streets and 
certainly no tanks. Shop- 
pers carried on where they 
left off on Tuesday, desper- 
ately buying salt, sugar, 
flour and vegetable oil, 
ready for the shortages. Un- 
fortunatelyVfor Mr Pisyu- 
kov, the bottom fell out of 
the bra market. The first 
customer at his stall yester- 
day was a pensioner beg- 
ging for bread money. 

It Is not surprising that 
Kaliningrad, Russia's 
Wales-sized enclave on the 
Baltic, should be the first 
region to declare a state of 
emergency. Surrounded by 
Poland and Tiflinnnia, Kali- 
ningrad is denied easy ac- 
cess to Russia's dwindling 
food and fuel reserves. 

“All our coal and 80 per 
cent of our food comes from 
Poland,” said Arkady Mik- 
hailchuk, press spokesman 
for Kaliningrad’s governor. 
“We get all our fuel from 
Lithuania. It’s now three 
times dearer and we cant 
afford it.” 

W ith Boris Yeltsin still 

struggling to form a gov- 
ernment, Kaliningrad felt 


News in brief 


justified in taking action, 
but in Moscow it seemed 
they were declaring inde- 
pendence. “The citizens in 
this region should realise 
that this move is leading to 
the destruction of the Rus- 
sian federation." said Gen- 
nady Seleznyov. Speaker of 
parliament's lower house. 

Alter phone calls from 
the Kremlin, pointing out 
that according to the con- 
stitution only the president 
can declare an emergency, 
Kaliningrad officials had 
some explaining to do. 

“Yes, there was a misun- 



derstanding." said Mr Mlk- 
hailchuk. “We only meant 
to declare a state of emer- 
gency with regard to our 
fuel supplies.’’ 
Kaliningrad, formerly 
heartland of Prussia and an- 
chor of Bismark’s Germany, 
was annexed by the Soviet 
Union after the second world 
war. 


Vatican snubs 
Nazi gold plea 

Despite pressure from the UK. 

France and US, the Vatican 

win not help trace tonnes of 
looted Nazi gold, writes Paul 
Webster in Paris. Some of the 
gold financed a Church escape 
route for war cr iminate such 
as Klaus Barbie, claim nffteigig 
of the Tripartite Gold Commis- 
sion in Paris. 

Corsica criticism 

A French parliamentary 
report on Corsica yesterday 
condemned successive govern- 


ments for trying to buy peace 
and demanded police continue 
a "zero tolerance” campaign 
against corruption, organised 
crime and separatist violence 
begun after a government offi- 
cial was murdered this year. 
writes Jon Henley in Paris. 

Protest cut short 

A Chinese woman was 
dragged away for protesting 
about her husband's deten- 
tion without trial as the new 
UN human rights commis- 
sioner, Mary Robinson, was 
about to give a speech at the 
Beijing Hilton, writes John 
Giaings in Hong Kong. 
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What will seal Bill Clinton’s fate? 
36 congressmen and four words 


Politics drives the impeachment 
process, writes Gary Younge. 
The House judiciary committee 
must decide if ‘high crimes and 
misdemeanours’ were involved 


T HE mechanics for 
forcing America’s 
most powerful man 
from office are 
being oiled. 

The spirit of the founding 
fathers is being invoked; 
weighty constitutional tomes 
are being brought off the shelf 
and studied; and historical 
precedents revisited. Ha-186, 
the first-floor room in a con- 
gressional building where the 
crucial Initial vote by the 
House of Representatives' ju- 
diciary committee will he 
held — the Gerald R Ford 
House office — stands reno- 
vated and waiting. 

The decision to Impeach is 
essentially political. “An im- 
peachable offence is whatever 


a majority of the House of 
Representatives considers it 
to be at a given moment in 
history.” Mr Ford — who was 
to succeed Richard Nixon as 
president — himself 
remarked in 1970 when Wash- 
ington was debating the im- 
peachment of a supreme 
court judge. 

The independent special 
prosecutor, Kenneth Starr, 
who has been Investigating 
Mr Clinton's conduct, may 
build an irrefutable legal case 
— obstruction of justice, per- 
jury or abuse of presidential 
powers in the Monica 
Lewinsky affair are among 
the possibilities — when he 
produces his findings shortly. 

Rut it is for Congress to de- 


cide whether finding * 
are worthy of impeachment 
proceedings. 

Key to the process is the Ju- 
diciary committee — a collec- 
tion of 36 congressman to 
whom Mr Starr’s inquiry 
report will first be presented. 

With 2i Republicans and 15 
Democrats the committee has 
a rigbtwing bias. Its chair- 
man, Henry Hyde. his 
name In the 1970s by sponsor- 
ing an amendment banning 
federal funding of abortions. 

Another of its Republican 
members. Bob Barr, tried to 
impeach Mr Clinton even be- 
fore the wanrini over the pres- 
idents relationship with Ms 
Lewinsky, a former White 
House intern. 

The judiciary committee's 
Democratic members include 
three African-Americans, 
who are all reluctant to see 
Mr Clinton go, and a gay con- 
gressman from Boston, 
Barney Frank, who has so far 
treated talk of iiw p ftafthmAnf 
as a bit of a Joke. 

The committee may be po- 
larised, but unfortunately for 



President Clinton, it is not 
particularly partisan. 

’These people — god help 
us — they vote their con- 
sciences,” one committee 
source told the New Yorker 
marine. They can also take 
their own written evidence 
and testimony — meaning Mr 
Clinton or Ms Lewinsky 
might testify again 


At issue is whether the 
committee believes the Starr 
report has enough material to 
prove that Mr Clinton’s con- 
duct amounts to “treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanours". The 
last four words mark the spot 
where politics • meet 

cpmantir-g . 

“High crimes »nd zoisde- 


PreskSent Richard 

Nixon reading his - 

resignation speech on 
television in 1974. He 
stepped down under 
party pressure over 
the Water ga te 
break-in before 
Impeachment 
proceedings could 
begin 


meanours” can mean almost 
anything the committee 
wants it to mean. In the 18 th 
century It probably meant of- 
fences against the state, 
rather than the person. But a 
d efiniti ve explanation does 
not exist 

If the committee decides 
that a formal inquiry is war- 
ranted, it would seek a House 


vote to authorise such an 

investigation. 

The objective would be to 
develop “articles of impeach- 
ment”— basically, charges — 
that the Senate would use 
during a trial to try to remove 
the president from office. 

When finjshud — which 
could take weeks or even 
mnnftin — the articles would 
be sent to the full House of 
Representatives. 

It was at this point that the 
Republican president Rich- 
ard Nixon, resigned in 
August 1974 over the Water- 
gate scandal involving a 
cover-up of a break-in at a 
Democratic Party office. He 
was nudged over the edge not 
by lawyers or even the judi- 
ciary committee — which was 
far more moderate than 
today’s — hut grandees 
within his own party, and 
public opinion. 

If Mr Clinton were to make 
it that for. his future would be 
in the hands of the House. If 
approved by a majority vote, 
the articles would then be 
passed back to the Senate for 


full Impeachment 

proceedings. 

A two-thirds majority, 67 
votes out of IDO, Is needed to 
convict At that point Presi- 
dent Clinton would be for- 
mally impeached and forced 
to leave office. 

One Starr insider has prom- 
ised th»t the riatajj a in the 
report are so sexually graphic 
“they will make you want to 
throw up”. Just how much 
the public teams about the 
contents will depend on law- 
yers and leakers. 

Lawmakers win have to de- 
cide whether to make por- 
tions of the report public. And 
to try to block the leakers, the 
door of room H2-186 can be 
opened only by knowing both 
the combination to the front- 
door lock and the alarm code. 

Some believe that any at- 
tempt at secrecy will be futile. 
“As soon as they send it over 
here, everybody cm the face of 
the globe will know what’s to 
it” Mr Frank, the Boston con- 
gressman, bas said. “Ulti- 
mately, well say, ‘Let’s put it 
cm the Internet’.” 


Town with 
same name 
delivers 
its verdict 

In the rural North Caro- 
lina town of Clinton 
(named after a hero of 
the war of independence) 
feelings are running high 
— both for and against 
— the president 

“We should change 
the town’s name. I 
don’t want nothing to 
do with the man” 

William Pate, retired state 
trooper 

“A person's private 
life ought to be his 
private life, whether 
H? s the president of 
the United States or 
the person on the 
street” 

Mayor Emsley Kennedy 

“If he’s a government 
leader, he ought to 
have a little integrity. I 
don't think he has 
any” 

Andy Shaffer, member of 
religious group the Promise 
Keepers 

“He’s just a man. I 
cant expect no more 
of him than I can 
expect of mysetfTve 
got my own problems 
to keep straight” 

James Colwell, barber 

“He’d bean better off 
If he’d owned up to it 
to start with, but after 
all, he did own up to it 
eventually. How many 
men wouldntdeny 
this if their wives 
were around?” 

Albert Kaled, councilor 

“He’s very, very 
careless and alter. I 
would hate for him to 
be my husband” 

Jane. Albert KaJeeTs wife 



President Clinton boards Air Force One yesterday to fly to Florida. Earlier he met 
Democratic congressional leaders regarding Kenneth Starr’s report photograph: wmmcnamee 


New inquiry into campaign finance 
‘abuses’ adds to mounting woes 


Martin Kattte In Washington 


B ill clinton faces 
the threat of an em- 
barrassing set of in- 
quiries into his financial 
conduct even if lie survives 
the mounting danger to his 
presidency generated by in. 
dependent counsel Kenneth 
Starr’s investigations into 
the Lewinsky affair. 

The decision by the attor- 
ney-general. Janet Reno, to 
open a preliminary investi- 
gation into Mr Clinton's 
fundraising tactics during 
the 1996 presidential elec- 
tions raises the possibility 
that allegations about cam- 
paign finance abuses wtU 
dog the president until he 
leaves the White House and 
beyond. 

Those inquiries may 
cause almost as many head- 
aches for the vice-presi- 
dent, AJ Gore, who would 
succeed Mr Clinton in the 
event of resignation or im- 
peachment and who has his 
sights set on winning the 
presidency in 2000 . 


The preliminary investi- 
gation announced by Ms 
Reno on Tuesday consists 
or a 90-day inquiry into 
whether Mr Clinton helped 
to plan a 944 million 
(£27 million) Democratic 
Party “issue ad” campaign 
that improperly benefited 
his re-election effort in 
breach of campaign spend- 
ing laws. 

If Ms Reno concludes that 


Democratic Party fundrais- 
ing but she has now author- 
ised separate examinations 
of the roles of Mr Gore and 
of Mr Clinton’s former dep- 
uty chlef-of-staff, Harold 
iches. 

The new inquiry will 
focus on whether Mr Clin- 
ton and his aides drafted 
and co-ordinated party 
issue adverts on themes 
central to the re-election 


The allegations might dog Clinton until 
he leaves the White House and beyond 


there is a case to warrant 
further investigation lead- 
ing to possible charges 
against Mr Clinton, she 
will appoint an Indepen- 
dent oounseL 
The new Investigation is 
the thir d pre liminar y in- 
quiry announced by Ms 
Reno into the fundraising 
issue in two weeks. In the 
past the attorney-general 
has resisted demands for a 
wide-ranging inquiry into 


campaign In an attempt to 
circumvent federal spend- 
ing limits. Mr Clinton has 
admitted that he had a 
hand In shaping some of the 
adverts and even claimed 
that they helped to boost 
his campaign. 

Hie White House has de- 
nied any wrongdoing. The 
chief counsel. Charles Raff; 
said that tiie adverts had all 
been “carefully reviewed” 
by lawyers for both the 


Democratic National Com- 
mittee and the Cllnton- 
Gore campaign. 

“In short, these ads were 
not only Lawful, ” he said, 
“They were completely 
appropriate.” 

The three new inquiries 
expose the complexity of US 
campaign fundraising laws. 
Both main parties have ex- 
ploited loopholes allowing 
Issue ads since tighter 
restrictions were imposed 
to the 1980s. 

Mr Clinton's private law- 
yer, David Kendall, said 
yesterday the Clinton-Gore 
adverts “differed to no sub- 
stantial respect” from simi- 
lar ones prepared by the 
Republican Dole-Kemp 
presidential campaign in 
1996. 

Republicans criticised Ms 
Reno tor adopting a cau- 
tious approach and insist- 
ing on separate inquiries, a 
tactic she employed In res- 
ponse to allegations last 
year about fundraising 
phone calls made by Mr 
Clinton and Mr Gore from 
government property. 


View from a limo gives no cheer 
to man who needs to be loved 


Comment 


Maureen Dowd 
in Silver Spring, 
Maryland 


T HIS is What BUT Clinton 
saw from the window of 
his limousine. 

This is what the man who 
hungered his whole life to be 
president the man with such 
a voracious need to be loved, 
the man who cares so much 
about how history judges 
him, saw as his motorcade 
left Pine Crest elementary 
school after a warm, reception, 
from the handpicked c r owd 
for his speech on education. 

As the president smiled and 
waved from behind the wind- 
shield, he saw a man holding 
a sign above his 19-month-old 
daughter's buggy, which 
read: “President Stay Away 
From Our Daughters.” He 
saw another wan holding a 
sign that read; “Get Lost” He 


saw a group of protesters 
bOOing and holding a Hariri pt 
that read; “Time to Impeach." 

Before the president sped 
past a secret service, agent 
approached a group of chil- 
dren, after one child had 
dropped a penefl. and asked if 
they were picking up rocks to 
throw at the motorcade. 

Four girls from a nearby 
Catholic school stationed 
themselves at toe best van- 
tage point — under the "Time 
to Impeach” sign. 

One of them, Victoria 
Chapa, aged 10. asked giddily : 
“Is Monica Lewinsky going to 
come by?” 

But the mood in this Wash- 
ington DC suburb was serene 
compared to what the presi- 
dent faced in the .city . 

For the first time, an of Mr 
Clinton’s great escapes, se- 
mantic dodges and political 
stratagems were failing him. 
He was trapped. Even his po- 
litical rivals seemed shaken 
to see him lose his famous 
resilience. The attorney gen- 
eral. Janet Reno, was opening 
an investigation Into his cam- 
paign finance methods. The 


capital was bracing itself for 
independent counsel Kenneth 
Starr’s X-rated report 

It is sad and strange to 
watch Mr Clinton give 
speeches. His words twang 
with unintended ironies and 
double entendres. You wonder 
how he can get through a day 
without shattering from the 
pressure of watching his pres- 
idency melt No one, except 
hardcore foes, is getting any 
pleasure out of seeing a presi- 
dent who started with so 
many dreams live through so 
much censure. 

At Pine Crest Mr Clinton 
seemed like a character from 
a Russian novel, snared by 
his own conscience. He was 
talking about the country, but 
it sounded as if he was talking 
about himself. 

“Sometimes when things 
are going really well for 
people, they get a little self- 
indulgent, easily distracted, 
and basically just want to 
kick back and relax,” he said. 

Tfs a natural tendency for 
individuals. You go through a 
tough time, and you work and 
you work and work, and 


things get really good — you 
say, thank goodness, thing s 
are not so bad as they used to 
be. I’m going to relax ... I be- 
lieve that would be a serious 
error because I think, again, 
at times when you have many 
blessings, your responsibil- 
ities are greater." 

The audience was upbeat, 
but there was a wistful under- 
tone. Here was a president 
whose noble intentions for 
children and the poor are 
threatened because his words 
have lost meaning, or taken 
on a risible interpretation. 

The president was urging 
“higher levels of accountabil- 
ity” and more discipline for 
schools. He said that to the 
guidance of children, actions 
speak louder than wards. 

But he has too often cast off 
the connection between 
words and actions and 
refused to take responsibility. 

Politicians have a lifetime 
of words. But a president bas 
only a limited time for mean- 
ingful actions. And Bill Clin- 
ton will always have to live 
with that knowledge . — New 
York Times. 
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I AM distressed to learn of 
alopecias Son editor 
David Yeliand’s displea- 
sure at a story published 
here in June concerning the 
abandonment of his luxuri- 
ant blond wig. We reported 
that, one day in London, Mr 
Yelland rushed for a tube, 
and although be narrowly 
failed to make it. his Irish 
Jig duly embarked without 
him. This, we now gather, 
was not-the case. The Inci- 
dent in fact took place on 
the New York subway, the 
wig becoming caught in the 
sliding doors when they 
dosed, and thus forcing Mr 
Yelland to travel one stop in 
a state of entrapment. After 
this fiasco. Mr Yelland (pos- 
sibly on the advice of his 
missus) decided that the 
Syrup was more trouble 
than it was worth, and he 
has been scaling the apexes 
of journalism ever since. So 
hats off. Or rather, in this 
case, hats on. Mr Yelland 
has failed to return our call 
on this matter — an imperti- 
nence that would normally 
earn Its committer a 
rebuke. However it is not 
this column’s policy to of- 
fend editors of national 
newspapers, and we'll let it 
pass this once. 


T ODAY'S extract from 
All For Love. Express 
editor Rlzla Rosie Boy- 
cott's steamy classic set in 
1930, finds virginal debu- 
tante Violet Harcourt leav- 
ing the Dnke of Westmin- 
ster’s party aboard the 
Cutty Sark with Australian 
media magnate James 
Franklin. In James’s car, 
they kiss. “A Ore seemed to 
course through her. melt- 
ing her senses, making her 
weak," writes Rizla. 

“Janies pulled back and 
gazed into her eyes. *You 
needed kissing. Badly, I 
would say.' She blushed. 
Looking at her. James al- 
most groaned out loud. He 
longed to possess her, to 
take her there and then in 
the car, with the snow set- 
ting on the windows, co- 
cooning them against the 
night. 1 most go.’ she said. 
Her body was burning too.” 
My body is also— oh, how it 
burns— so well leave it for 
no w, returning soon to 
learn how Violet yields to 
James her most prized 
possession. 


I N what even the editor of 
the London Review of 
Books would have to ac- 
knowledge is an embarras 
de ricbesses, two more im- 
portant novels have landed 
on the desk. They are In Her 
Own Image and Coining To 
Terms, the entire literary 
oeuvre to date of Anna Mur- 
doch. the soon to be ex-wife 
of Rupert. These will be 
studied closely in the days 
ahead to determine whether 
one. or both, might prove to 
be a suitable successor to 
AU For Love should we ever 
become weary of Rosie's 
purple prose. 


W OULD anyone have 
any information to 
spare concerning a 
punch up involving six staff 
on the set of the BBC's ec- 
centric TV station News 24 
early on Monday night? 


A ND so to today’s fasci- 
nating facts about in- 
augural Peer of the 
Week, the 10 th Earl ofHard- 
wicke (Joe to his friends), 
who has been cruelly sus- 
pended by the Conserva- 
tives in the House of Lords 
after revelations that he 
tried to sell two grams of the 
very finest cocaine to an 
undercover reporter from 
the News of the World. 
When Lord Hard wi eke took 
his seat on the Tory benches 
five years ago, at the bid- 
ding of his cousin Lord Hes- 
ketfa, he made a maiden 
speech about the funding 
needs of the British film in- 
dustry. Such a success was 
this oration — “So you’re 
the little twit who was 
banging on about tax breaks 
for film companies” famed 
a treasury official upon 
being introduced — that he 
has not spoken a word in the 

Chamber since. 


T HE first contender for 
August’s PC Brains Is 
Richard Watling, a 
copper with the Mnswell 
Hill Community Police Unit 
in north London, where tru- 
ancy patrols are very much 
in vogue. As the man in 
charge. Police m agaz in e 
reports, Sgt Watling shows 
great industry and no little 
discernment He recently 
stopped one obvious lesson- 
bunker on the street to ask. 
“Now then, young man, 
what school do yon go to?” 
“Iam not a young man.” 
replied the truant, “I am a 
lady. And I don't go to 
school because I’m 38.” 



It’s a plot for an opera. Yesterday’s 
snobs fight today’s philistines 



Royal Opera House 
may he a long way from 
Middle England hut its 
recent history is a metaphor 
for two British diseases. It 
mimics the nation past and, 
unless a better fate intervenes, 
the nation future. No one can 
be confident that yesterday's 
drastic remedy of closure will 
forestall the second overtak- 
ing the first, with dire results. 
Covent Garden’s afflictions 
are. unfortunately, emblem- 
atic of national conditions it is 
very hard to change. 

The first disease was a com- 
posite of snobbery and ama- 
teurishness. At the opera, 
these survived the supposed 
abrasions of the Thatcher 
years, when they were meant 
to be routed from the land. 
For those unable to experi- 
ence them at first hand, 
they're well chronicled in the 
Eyre Review, which reported 
on the state of things last 
June, as the old regime was 
entering its death throes. 

The ROH board, said Eyre, 
bad a history of inadequacy. 
The "strong social cachet” of 
being on the board had Car too 
much to do with who got 
there. Membership “was seen 
as being an end in itself’. The 
ruling oligarchy perpetuated 
itself without any proper in- 
quiry into the professional ex- 
pertise a new member would 
bring to the table. It presided 
over an infatuation with 
place, the velvet halls and 
gilded ceilings of the House, 
that depended in part on ex- 
cluding people who might be 
the wrong sort 

Association with the ROH 
was an establishment perk. 
For decades, the secretary of 
the Cabinet had an ex-officio 
position, and promoted his 
Cavourite young Whitehall 
protege to take the minutes of 
file meetings. It was a typi- 
cally British arrangement: 
cosy, unchallenged, oblivi- 
ously corrupt As resonant as 
the singing on the stage was 


the corporate braying in the 
upstairs bar. Although the 
board had some selfless mem 
bers, they were a milieu of 
patronage given and received. 
In the later stages, while Jer- 
emy Isaacs was director, they 
oversaw executives whose fi- 
nancial management Eyre 
calls "reckless” and their 
plan for closure — while a 
new lottery-funded house' is 
built — “incompetent". 

Woven into this was the 
ROITs inability to master in- 
dustrial relations. He unions 
became enemies of modernity, 
both as regards their own 
working conditions and by 
preventing access to this ex- 
pensive, publicly-funded and 
elitist art-form through regu- 
lar broadcasting. The new 
board is determined to change 
this. Yesterday was nemesis 
for the old opera world and 
those who helped perpetuate 
it It was the end of one kind of 
British era. 

This inaugurated, however, 
another era which may ex- 
hibit a different set of dis- 
orders. They’re more modern, 
more on-the-edge, cooler, in 
keeping with the new govern- 
ment Snobbery is no more, 
and the man from EMI pic, Sir 
Colin Southgate, has taken 
over from the plumed and gai- 
tered Tory gentlemen who 
brought things to where they 
are today. But as to whether 
new means better, the case is 
not proven. In place of the 
defeated amateur, do we not 
see around us the Zeitgeist of 
the palltico-ph 11 istine? 

Elitism is meant to be ban- 
ished, but what takes its 
place? Corporate indulgence 
is scorned as fiercely as social 
exclusivity, yet opera does 
not fit easily Into the pro- 
gramme of ministers who are 
the only people with the 
means to alter these deformi- 
ties by the application of pub- 
lic money. The successor-dis- 
ease to Tory snobbery turns 
out to be New Lahourish cul- 


tural neglect at least in an 
art-form that cannot readily 
be located as populist or com- 
mercial Even if the personal 
tastes of ministers stretched 
eagerly to opera, which the 
evidence says they don't, 
their presiding fear is of 
offending the right-on opin- 
ions of the people, as filtered 
through the anti-cultural 
bigotries of the tabloid press. 

Labour’s new men on the 
board do not seem, at first 
night, to be much better than 
what went before. Announcing 
their dramatic closure yester- 
day, and the pressures they 
were going to impose on the 
lower levels of artistes and 
functionaries, they were like 
another brand of amateur, 
with figurings and predictions 
casually and erratically let 
loose. EMI may be the acme of 
modern cultur al capitalism, 
but Its boss has little taste for 
the kind of accountability in- 
volved In an adversarial press 
conference. There seems to be 
a fair amount of confusion 
about a new building which 
the millions of the labouring 
masses, through the lottery, 
made possible, yet which will 
be empty for 150 nights a year. 

B UT the new team has 
grasped one essential 
point, and laid down 
the one challenge the Govern- 
ment will not welcome. It is 
about to say to ministers: OK, 
so you say opera is elitist, and 
remains so because only the 
elite can afford to go. Right 
we will lower seat prices to 
meet your point So are you 
prepared to take the conse- 
quences? When - the House 
reopens in late 1999, will the 
public subsidy be increased to 
allow this to happen? 

This puts ministers to the 
core question: how much do 
they value opera, as an arte- 
fact of high culture to which 
the entire confederacy of 
Middle and Lower as well as 
Upper England should be 


allowed access? Let’s assume 
the Southgate board, which 
win resign If it cannot fulfil 
its plan, is more grittily busi- 
nesslike than the first sight- 
ing suggests, and produces an 
opera house that adds belated 
managerial dan to its fine 
artistic record, what then 
should prevent the Govern- 
ment of this rich, talent-filled, 
tourist- magnetising country 
from supporting the ROH 
with foe modest sums that 
stand between It and a life of 
undis tracted self-confidence? 

France and Germany and 
Italy think nothing of it Mak- 
ing high culture possible is, 
among our fraternal Europe- 
ans, a normal public task, 
recognised as such by a pub- 
lic that does not require or 
even desire it to be encom- 
passed in elitist glamour. The 
two Paris opera houses get 
more tha n twice as much pub- 
lic money as their two Lon- 
don counterparts. Do we call 
ourselves less cultivated? Do 
Tony Blair and Gordon 
Brown deem us to be unwill- 
ing to pay, through taxes, for 
such pleasures? Is every extra 
cultural pound to be crushed 
under toe facile argument 
that the nurses and the teach- 
ers. toe waiting-lists and the 
class-sizes, cannot be made to 
pay for it? 

New arrangements for lot- 
tery dispersals, after the mil- 
lennium hay passed and the 
bloody Dome Is built, already 
indicate this priority. Is opera 
a national asset? Is it a cul- 
tural treasure? Is it part of 
Britain’s image of itself? 
Should it be more accessible? 
If so, is that a serious state- 
ment which ministers are 

Willing to malrn mmaning ftil? 

Or a vapid aspiration, whose 
failure to come about leaves 
the ROH an easy whipping- 
post for philistines posing as 
righteous men of the people, 
raving against the elitism 
which they’ve missed the 
chance to break apart? 


He loves the 
killer cars 



J OHN Prescott came 
back from his holidays 
as chipper and combat- 
ive as ever. Nothing, he in- 
sisted on Tuesday's Today 
programme, was standing in 
the way of his plans for Brit- 
ain’s transport. The Guard- 
ian’s rfnim that file Queen's 
speech would not contain the 
policies recommended by his 
White Paper was mere 
rumour; the prime minister 
was right behind him . 

He’s toe only person in Brit- 
ain who seems to think so. 

Prescott’s plans, timid as they 
are, have the potential to of- 
fend the two constituencies 
that Tony Blair is most afraid 
o£ big business and Middle 
England. Even while the 
White Paper was being 
drafted. Blair's office sent 
Prescott a memo complaining 
that it was “too anti-car”, and 
would alienate prosperous 
voters. Short of parliamen- 
tary time as he is, toe chances 
that Blair will sideline other 
legislation to introduce park- 
ing levies or congestion 
r-harg in g are approximately 
zero. 

Prescott insisted that he. 
rather than the Number 10 
Policy Unit, would have the 
final say on transport strat- 
egy, but the White Paper 
ended up as a shadow of the 
radical package he had prom- 
ised. Car ownership would ac- 
tually be encouraged. Com- 
pany cars would still get tax 
breaks. There would be no 
charges for parking at super- 
stores, no action on bullbars. 
no targets for traffic reduction 
and no plans to remove road 
space from cars and hand it to 
cyclists and pedestrians. But. 
feeble as it is, the White Paper 
is a start, or would be, were it 
allowed out You can count 
each day’s delay in scores of 
human lives. 

W HAT does it take to 
convince a prime 
minister who seems 
to listen only to the perpetra- 
tors of (he nation’s problems? 
Evidently, not the pledges 
that he and John Prescott 
made drastically to reduce 
Britain’s contribution to 
global climate change. Not his 
Department of Health’s own 
figures, which suggest that up 
to 24,000 people die every year 
from traffic pollution. Not the 
one in seven British children 
wheezing their little lungs 
out with asthma. - 
He knows that being hit by a 
car is the commonest cause of 
death for children between the 
ages of one and 14, and that toe 
reduction of road deaths to a 
mere 3^500 a year, and serious 
injuries, disability and disfig- 
urement to an inconsequential 
44.000 has been achieved by 
driving pedestrians and cy- 
clists off the road. He knows 
that the effect of this is a stag- 
gering increase in levels of 


obesity add unfitness, espe- 
cially among children. Yet still 
be will not act 

He might have beard about 
what benzene does to the 
human body and Its connec- 
tion with leukaemia. His con- 
stituents have doubtless com- 
plained to him about traffic 
noise: studies show that up to 
10 per cent of the residents of 
congested areas suffer from 
stress at or approaching clini- 
cal levels. He may even have 
been tokl about the now-fam- 
ous work conducted In San 
Francisco, demonstrating the 
links between traffic volume 
and social disconnectedness: 
toe heavier the traffic on a 
particular street is, the 
researchers found, the fewer 
friends and acquaintances the 
residents have, and the 
greater their chances of con- 
tracting mental illness and 
heart disease. Yet still be will 
do nothing. 

So let’s see how he responds 
to a oouplc of effects he proba- 
bly hasn't yet heard about, 
which, even if they were the 
only presumed impact of Brit- 
ain’s current transport poli- 
cies. are so frightening and so 
grave that they would surely 
be argument enough for the 
most drastic and immediate 
deliverance. 

Last year, scientists at 
Kyoto University In Japan 
made a horrifying discovery. 
They found that a compound 
emitted by a heavily-laden 
diesel engine, 3-nltrobenz- 
an throne, achieved the high- 
est result ever recorded in the 
Ames Test, which measures 
the likelihood that a chemical 
will cause cancer. The second 

yn oqf i^r rlnngonlr rom p oiind 

ever found, 1,8-dinltro pyrene, 
is also emitted by diesel en- 
gines. The leader of toe 
research team linked his find- 
ings to the hitherto unex- 
plained increase in lung can- 
cer in urban areas. 

There’s been a similarly 
mysterious rise in the inci- 
dence of one of the most terri- 


One in every seven 
children wheeze 
with asthma, but 
Blair will notact 


ble diseases of modem times. 
Age-related macular degener- 
ation (AMD), the breakdown 
of toe cells at the back of the 
eye. leaves sufferers with 
only a sliver of vision. AMD 
has increased in Britain by 
50 per cent in just 20 years and 
now accounts for half of all 
the British people who are 
registered blind. 

The disease, which is incur- 
able, is caused by a build-up of 
debris on the retina. It has 
been increasing in urban 
areas much faster than to the 
countryside, and the prime 
suspect, again, is traffic 
pollution. 

When, in years to come, the 
effects of traffic on public 
health are treated as seri- 
ously as tobacco smoke is 
treated today; when, blind or 
gasping, you want to sue the 
people who knew what they 
were doing to you but still 
refused to act, don’t sue the 
motor manufacturers, the 
road hauliers, or even the oil 
barons, culpable as they all 
are. Sue Tony Blair. 


Many say Britain is tolerant of black people. But toleration is a word for things we don’t like - loud noise, foul language, and dirty pavements 

White lies 



I N 1979 three applicants 
— one African-Carib- 
bean, one white and one 
Asian — wrote off for the 
same jobs in Nottingham as 
part of an experiment con- 
ducted by the Race Equal- 
ity CounciL On paper they 
had the same qualifica- 
tions, but their ethnicities 
were clear — either from 
names or personal details 


on their CVs. The non- 
white candidates were half 
as likely to get through to 
the second stage of the ap- 
plication process as their 
white counterpart. 

In 1993. a virtually Iden- 
tical test was conducted. 
The results were the same. 
Although the 14 years be- 
tween the tests had seen the 
uprisings in Brixton and tn 
most of England’s major 
cities, the election of sev- 
eral black MPs and the ap- 
pointment of a blade an- 
chor for News at Ten, only 
one thing had changed: 
many of the firms had in- 
cluded a message at the bot- 
tom of their adverts saying, 
“We are an equal opportu- 
nities in employer.” 

“We came across a better 
bureaucracy of exclusion,” 
said Alan Simpson, Labour 
MP for Nottingham South, 
who helped compile the 
results of both tests. 


When it comes to race 
relations here, the gulf be- 
tween perception and real- 
ity is as wide as ever. The 
American novelist Kurt 
Vonnegut wrote, ‘We are 
the sum of the things we 
pretend to be, so we most 
be careful what we pretend 
to be.” The level of pre- 
tence concerning racism in 
Britain is quite staggering. 

The common belief is that 
race relations are improv- 
ing. Britons feel better 
about their multiracial and 
multicultural society than 
ever before: William Hague 
wants more black faces in 
his party; Robin Cock wants 
more in the Foreign Office; 
Notting Hill carnival is 
mainstream; the Daily Mail 
targeted Stephen Law- 
rence’s alleged killers. The 
rhetoric of inclusion, 

backed np by the appear- 
ance of so many black faces 
on television. In sport and 


music, is overwhelming. Yet 
80 per cent of 18- to 34-year- 
olds from ethnic minorities 
feel race relations have 
worsened to recent years, 
according to a report by 
Professor Muhammad An- 
war of the University of 
Warwick’s Centre for 
Research to Ethnic Elec- 
tions, released yesterday. 


cent of people admit tq 
being “very prejudiced” 
themselves, the number 
who think their neighbours 
are “very prejudiced” is 
double that. Someone, 
somewhere Is lying. 

The farts are more diffi- 
cult to mask. The Labour 
Force survey of 1993 found 
62 per cent of young black 


The belief is that our race relations are 
improving. The level of pretence about 
racism in Britain is quite staggering 


So few people In Britain 
will admit to being preju- 
diced that British Social At- 
titudes has added to its sur- 
vey the question. “Do you 
think your neighbours are 
prejudiced?” to eke it ont 
with some realism. 

It found that while 3 per 


men in London were unem- 
ployed. Four of the five 
boroughs with the highest 
concentration of black 
people are in the Top 10 
most deprived districts' in 
the country. Black boys are 
four times more likely to be 
excluded from school than 


their white peers. Black 
people aged 16-24 are twice 
as likely to be unemployed 
as whites. Black people are 
more likely to be stopped, 
searched and imprisoned 
than whites. They receive 
longer sentences and are 
more likely to die . in 
custody. 

Add violence to thin Insti- 
tutionalised discrimination 
and yon have the racism 
that first killed Stephen 
Lawrence and then allowed 
the police to let his murder- 
ers walk free. That, for 
many black people, was the 
most palnfUl illustration of 
how little has changed. 

The £750,000 paid to Sam 
Yeboah following the years 
of systematic discrimina- 
tion at the hands of Hack- 
ney council — an ostensibly 
flagship anti-racist 
borough - is just the most 
recent. Compared with the 
rest of Europe, where fas- 


cist parties are makinj 
great strides, many ar< 
keen to point ont that Brit 
ato is still a more toleran 
country than many. That ii 
true. But tolerance Is t 
noun reserved for thing! 
people do not like. We toler 
ate loud noise, foul lan 
guage and dirty pavements 
If the best that can be salt 
about Britain is that It tol 
e rates black people, we an 
in bigger trouble than w< 
thought. 

In any case, black peoph 
have never asked to b< 
liked. What they have de 
m ended is equality; the 
right to be treated like 
everybody else before tin 
law. In employment, houa 
ing, education and any- 
where else they may find 
themselves. The right tc 
survive and thrive in the 
country where most ol 
them were bom and others 
have chosen to settle. 
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‘I was always a feminist but 
I didn’t toss my make-up 
away. Long live lipstick’ 

Rita Palmer, Letters 


Last aria 
at the opera? 

The future is in its hands 

IF YESTERDAY’S umpteenth rescue pack- 
age for the Royal Opera House leads to the 
denouement of this embarr assing agga 
everyone will rejoice. But such is the mana- 
gerial incompetence that has dogged the 
ROH in recent years that few people will 
believe in a happy ending until they see it 
far themselves. A successful opera house 
ought to be the jewel in a vibrant cultural 
capital- like London — with economic bene- 
fits being generated both for the city and the 
rest of the country. Covent Garden has 
somehow managed to maintain high artistic 
standards while completely failing tn reform 
itself from within. During a period when 
Britain has been moving from exclusivity to 
i nd uslvtty, from overmanning to l^m pay- 
rolls, from Spanish practices to flexible 
labour markets and from oversubsidisation 
towards market realities. Covent Garden 
has signalled it is different 
In important ways it is. It is starved of the 
fat public grants that opera houses in Milan j 
and Munich take as their divine ri ght 
However, it has not been able to find a 
middle way between fair s ubsidies and the 
private capital that keeps the New York Met 
afloat Most people accept that grand opera 
needs public subsidies — but these days 
they are no longer blank cheques. They 
must be balanced by matching Efficiencies 
within the organisation. Even after receiv- 
ing £78 millions of lottery money to finance 
a refurbished building, the ROH was still 
demanding sub sidies of £15 minion that are 


impossible to justify against the competing 
claims from smaller theatres and galleries 
up and down the country. 

Earlier this year Sir Richard Eyre pub- 
lished a devastating report on the manage- 
ment of Covent Garden at till levels. He 
called for it to be closed and built up again 
from scratch if his proposals weren't imple- 
mented. Yesterday’s plan contains the clo- 
sure threat but do little to improve the 
quality of e xisting management which was 
heavily criticised. But it does at least repre- 
sent a last-gasp attempt to change industrial 
relations Sir Edward Downes, the ROBTs 
principal conductor, has warned that the 
artistic excellence of the opera was built up 
over 50 years not five minutes. That is true 
— and as Andrew Clements reports today — 
the way the company maintained superla- 
tive standards white everything el«* was 
crashing around it was an astonishing trib- 
ute to their professionalism. 

But it is also part of professionalism to 
move with the times-There is now no place 
for restrictive labour practices in an organi- 
sation struggling for survival and financed 
by the taxpayer. They must go as they have 
elsewhere (not least in the newspaper indus- 
try) and if staff must also be reduced that is 
sad but inevitable. It doesn't follow that 
there will be a drop in standards. Moving 
with t he times also entails shedding exclu- 
sivity which the new management has yet 
to do, judging by chairman Sir Colin South- 
gate’s remark that he wouldn’t want to sit 
next to someone in the opera with a singlet 
and sweaty trainers. The ROH has for some 
years successfully beamed operas on to a big 
screen on Covent Garden’s piazza. It could 
make much more use of digital technology 
to transmit live opera to the regions or 
overseas using file multiplicity of digital TV 
channels soon to be available. It must also 
sell cheaper tickets for the opera house 


itself, so ordinary people can help to punc- 
ture its pomposity. Wisely, fresh subsidies 
will not be given until the ROH drags itself 
into the 20th century. Yesterday’s decision 
to abandon ROH opera for a year is drastic. 
But it makes, the threat to shut down tor 
ever if change is not accepted a very real 
one. It Is tragic that this has had to happen. 
But the ROH is the architect of its own 
misfortune. Its fixture is now in its own 

hayifls 


Public pay 

The lid must be lifted 

IN OUR materialist society, by their sala- 
ries, bonuses and merit payments ye shall 
know them. Thus we are taught wbat soci- 
ety makes of nurses (maximum payment for 
the main grade £14,500) and teachers (to get 
more than £22,000 they have, in a mad 
paradox, to do less teaching). Ah, say, hard- 
faced marketeers, that’s non-market reality 
and (behind their bands) does it matter as 
long as young women are attracted to 
hospitals and hi gher education’s also-rans 
can train as teachers for other people’s 
children?. Well even the marketeers have to 
see that recruitment has become an unduck- 
able problem. Not just quantitative, either. 
Schools have to have a bigger share of the 
limited number of good graduates and what- 
ever else it takes, teaching will have to be 
better rewarded. 

The Government sees it has a problem. 
Tony Blair's presence the other day at an 
“oscars for nurses” ceremony was not acci- 
dental. David Bluhkett has been talking 
hundreds of millions “extra” for teachers' 
pay. But official pay philosophy for the 
public sector still seems to be that inherited 
from the Tory era: keep the lid on tight and 


lift it only if there are productivity gains 
(Le. fewer staff for any given pay bill) or as 
reward for "merit”. Nursing consultants 
and super-teachers are not in themselves 
bad ideas. Nor is yesterday’s wheeze of 
allowing health trusts more discretion in 
recognising good work by nurses, radio- 
graphers and other health workers. There 
are important reforms pending in various 
public service careers, especially in order to 
move good practitioners up the scale. 

But this won’t get Mr Blair off the hook of 
across-thehoard pay increases in the public 
sector. Though some recent settlements 
have been at inflation-plus, public pay lias 
been held down relative to private sector 
earnings and why shouldn’t it catch up? 
Tony Blair (and Gordon Brown for that 
matter) have resisted the idea that they are 
in power to re-equilibrate the sectors. But 
perceptions of public penury are among the 
reasons New Labour was elected. If the 
Government doesn’t see that equity and 
good governance demand a less restrictive 
approach to public sector pay then it de- 
serves an autumn of aggressive submissions 
to the pay review bodies such as the doctors’ 
and a winter and spring coping with the 
results. That poll finding of continuing 
public faith In Labour as the party for better , 
care of the health service should be reversed j 
if those who deliver it are left angrily I 
dissatisfied by the 1999 pay round. 


Beating racism 

Progress is better than it seems 

BRITAIN’S black MPs expressed dismay 
yesterday at the latest survey of ethnic 
minority opinion. They are being too 
gloomy. The survey shows young black 
people are for more pessimistic than white 


people with respect to future British race 
relations. There is nothing surprising about 
that A second generation of black people 
have much higher expectations than their 
immigrant parents. This is not a new find- 
ing but remains grounds for optimism, not 
pessimism. Young black people hare a lot to 
protest against Three forms of racial dis- 
crimination continue to persist in Britain: 
overt and intentional: disguised but deliber- 
ate; unintentional but adverse. All three 
need to be more openly confronted and 
resisted. An uncompro mising younger gen- 
eration is more likely to achieve this. 

It is easy for older people to tick off 
genuine improvements in race relations 
over the last generation: the entry of black 
and Asian people into the professions, the 
black feces on television and in Parliament, 
the fact that young people from ethnic 
minorities are now more likely to continue 
their education beyond 16 than white 
people. Then there is last year’s massive PSI 
study monitoring progress on integration: 
mixed partnerships are now so widespread 
that nearly half of “Caribbean” children 
have one white parent But the same report 
also documented the glass ceiling barring 
ethnic minorities from top jobs. It also 
showed how complicated multiracial Brit- 
ain had become — differences between 
ethnic minorities are now larger than the 
traditional black-white divide. 

Where the black MPs are right to be 
depressed is with the growing disillusion of 
black and Asian people with one quarter not 
even registering to vote. It is crucial the 
political system reaches out to these com- 
munities. Labour deserves praise for its 
tougher laws on racially motivated offences 
but has still not done enough to promote 
prominent black people within the public 
service — or place them on the many task 
forces drawing up its reform programme. 
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The Bastard 
got it right 

K JfARK Steel's reaction to 
I V I his new PC reminds me of 
the credulous heroine in a 
Mills and Boon novel, whose 

initial distrust and resent- 
ment of foe arrogart stranger 
is all too soon to be trans- 
formed into a besotted adora- 
tion (E-mail wall, September 
9).T knowTit happened to me; 
and my old Amstrad is now 
relegated to the loft. 

Janet Mather. 

Northwich, 

Cheshire. 

rjRANCIS Wheen wrote: "ff 
r the liberal Democrats 
wont resist one of the most 
illiberal measures of modem 
times, what is their raison 
d'etre? Nearly half the parlia- 
mentary Liberal Dranocrat 
Group voted against that 
Criminal Justice BfQ - 
(Wheen’s World, September 
9). It would have been wonder- 
ful ifa similar 41 per cent of 
the Parliamentary labour 
Group had followed them into 
the No lobby. If a political col- 
umnist cannot get his fects 
right, what is his raison 
dW> 

Cllr Alfred Baker. 

Mayor of Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent* 

E Michael winner’s letter 


I mu LUC liJCOWn ui qw 

(September 9): aficionados are 
accustomed to leave the band 
on for the compelling reason 
that to remove it may risk 
damage to the wrapper (the 
high-quality outer leaf). The 
band seems to have appeared 
in the 18th century to protect 
the white gloves of Spanish 
gentleman so, perhaps, it is 
“intended” that It remain in 
place. In any case, it doesn’t 
make a scrap of difference to 

the flavour whether the band 
Is on or not 
Bryan Banks. 

Bury, Lancs. 

\ a /OULD someone please 
V V show me the male Ger- 
maine Greer, Louise Bom> 
geois, Margaret Atwood, Ur- 
sula Le Guin, Maya Angeloa, 

Patti Smith, Helen Chadwick, 
Jane Campion? Just because 
Elizabeth Wurtzel (Mother- 
hood vs art September 8) Ls 

Ignorant about the careers of 
creative andprdiflc women 

does not mean that they do not 

exist 

KirstyHalL 

Bristol 

QE Prof Galbraith’s article 

II (The rich drive by, 
September 9): during a most 
foterestingperfonnsn«tM' 
Shakespeare’s King John at 

the Globe Theatre last Mon- 
day , the Bastard got it right 

whh,“Andbeingrich,myver- 

then shall be. To saythere 

is no vice, but beggerie. 

What’a new? 

. Bin Hy nes. . , 

Wales Anti-Poverty Netware. 

doch takeover ofManch^ter 

United pMSeptember 8 & 9) 
actually come from people 
who live in Manchester- 

Graeme Burton. 

London. 


Please Include a ftiU postal 

address, even on e-mafted 

letters. Wo may edit letters. 


No choice for poor pupils 


T HE headteacher (^Man- 
chester Grammar School 
argues (Sunk by a false 
ideal. Education, Septembers) 
that comprehensives have 
had their day, and that we 
should go fear more specialisa- 
tion and cholre in schools. The 
research evidence shows that 

hensives (to schools which, 
take the whole intake of an 
area and do not compete with 
grammar, city tech, brant- ' 
maintained and other special- 
ised schools) do better than 
areas with mixtures of selec- 
tive and non-selective schools. 

The students lower down the 
scate of achievement do notice- 
ably better and those at the top 
<to a brt worse. The gains at tbe 
bottom substantially outweigh 
the loss at the top. It is not 
surprising that middle and 
higher-income groups who do 
best out ofia selective system 
are unenthnslastlc for coropre- 
hensives — or move house, 

choose specific primary 
schools or use other methods 
to send their children to 
schools that are selective in 
intake, if not in name. 

Shifts to “sp e ciali sa tion" or 
“choice” wm undoubtedly be 
popular with the groups who 
make the most noise. But they 
will damage average levels of 
achievement by reducing edu- 
cational attainment among 
those groups who have most to 
gain from their schooling. 
Most successful countries 


(France, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Italy, Spain, Singa- 
pore and Japan) have moved 
to comprehensive schools. 
Peter Taylor-Gooby. 
Professor of Social ft>llcy. 
University oCSIent. 

A A ARTIN Stephen cites 
I VI teacher shortage as evi- 
dence of the failure of compre- 
hensive education. He ne- 
glects the effect in depressing 
recruitment of the status ac- 
corded to the teaching profes- 
sion and the remuneration at 
the top of the scale for class- 
room teachers. He neglects the 
effort of years of blanket deni- 
gration of the achievements of 
state schools by politicians 
and the lack of acceptance of 
problems they face. In fact, 
parents, when asked. In the 
main have supported their 
children’s schools. 

He seems to want to restruc- 
ture secondary education by 
throwing out the trouble- 
makers. and dividing the rest 
at 14 between being “aca- 
demic” or “vocational". — 
with the vary bright smt to his 
school, presumably oua resur- 
rected assisted place. This 
wish to find new ways cf divid- 
ing pupils to go to different 
schools is backward looking 
rather than “radical". I hope 
the Government, rightly con- 
cerned about social exclusion, 
will resist this idea. Entry into 
the world is strictly compre- 
hensive. We have to team to 


live wife and understand each 
another. 

A well-managed, properly 
funded comprehensive school, 
supported by the local commu- 
nity. using modem technology 
and collaborating with its 

neighbours, can aflter choice 
and divers it y far its pupils 
within, the school 
Margaret TuHoch. 

Campaign for Stale 
Education, London. 


had less than two weeks to 
reflect on the results of their 
efforts at GCSE,andno doubt 
many parents, like us, are still 
congratulating their children 
an wbat they have achieved. 
The vast majority of these 
young people are pupils in or- 
dinary (XjmprehjensiVB 
schools, yet once again we 
read an attack on the compre- 
hensive system. 

So there Is “growing evi- 
dence that schools are failing 
pupils and parents”. The 
steadily improving success 
rates at GCSE seem to suggest 
otherwise. If such indicators 
are false or unreliable, then 
perhaps the high master of 
Manchester Grammar School 
will decline to cite GCSE 
passes as a measure cfhis own 
school's success, and espe- 
cially, as we are told, he only 
selects the “very highly 
gifted". 

Trevor Rayment- 
University rfReading. 


Why nurses don’t have pound signs in their eyes 

I 


DISAGREE with Tony 
Blair’s plan to create “super- 
nurses” (Unions waxy o f 
Blair’s proposals on the fixture 
of nursing, September 9). At 
Barfs we already have them 
and they are called chemo- 


people admit between eight 
and 12 cancer patients dally, 
take blood tests fr om ea ch to 
check for bone marrow dam- 
age from, rhemotbp^py. as- 
sess other chemotherapy taxi- 
cities, assess response of the 
cancer to treatment, insert to- 

travenous drips and finally 
administer the highly toxic 
(and highly expensive: some 
drugs cost more than £800 per 

dose) chemotherapy. They 
Stay OH duty beyond their al- 
lotted finishing time several 
times a week. 

E grade nurses earn £18^00 

per annum irirtiad'pg 
bemuses and London weight- 


ing. These people do not need 
fancy titles to be motivated 
since they clearly already are. 
The problem Is that they sim- 
ply don’t earn enough to live 
in this city. No one should be 
mistaken: the nursing crisis is 
due to low pay. 

Dr Jeremy Steele. 

Oncology registrar, London. 


A Stwo specialist i 
/"Vwithanaggregal 


nurses 

iwifh an aggregate exper- 
ience of 18 years, we have the 
potential to become “nurse 
consultants”. Are the pound 
signs glittering in our eyes? 
Are we looking forward to 
grand titles? Do we believe 
this gover nm e nt has finally 
benefited our profession? No. 
What is being overlooked. 

yat ag ain k thuftiRtthnf tho 

majority of nurses do not earn 
salaries commensurate with 
their skOte or which reflect 
the value of their jobs. Nurs- 


ing is an unattractive propos- 
ition at a time when income 
means more than job satisfac- 
tion. Until the Government 
realises that, recruitment and 
retention will continue to 
thwart the NHS. and ulti- 
mately, an ageing population 
whose need for nurses cannot 
be met 

Jenny Hogan. 

Ward sister. London. 

Elspeth Finlay. 

Clinical nurse specialist, 
head and neck cancer, E Yorks. 

I I S employers have known 
LJ since the industrial revo- 
lution that if they can divide 
their workforce, their war 
against decent pay levels is 
half won. That is exactly what 
win happen if the nursing pro- 
fession is gullible enough to 

mu for it. 

John Plant. 

Walsafl. 


Boadicea taught us to party 

I WRITE to protest against the 
I recent srtf-righteons out- 


pourings of shock and disgust. 

In the face of the pious con- 
demnation ofthe antics of our 
youth in such holiday hot- ' 
roots as Ibfra and Majorca, I 
say'^arreOnParOtog”- 
SuchJoud, over-the-top and 
boisterous behaviour by foe 
youth of this nation is hardly 
something new. In a fine Brit- 
ish tradition that canbe 

traced back to the day Queen 
Boadicea partook of one 
herbal broth too many, nppea 
offber clothes and invited the 
Romans to com&and have a go 

ifthey thought they were hard 


enough, these young British 
holidaymakers show a wEd- 
ingness to grab hold aflife 
with both hands that is to be 
applauded, coupled with a . 
healthy mistrust of authority 

and J 

Lest we tut-tut tooprema- 
turetyat the antics ofthe * 
youth of today let us remem- 
ber 1966 and tile Rock Around 
The Clock Teddy Boy riots. 
The Mods versus Rockers 
antics of 1964. The SexMstois 
outraging our moral guard- 
ians in 1977. One wonders how 
many of today’s elder states- 
men once strutted down the 
Kings Road lnthair Hush Pup- 


pies and ton fie s uite glaring 
mpnaningly nt anything In a 
leather jacket, or secretly read 
a well-thumbed copy of A 

Clockwork Orange In their 
bedroom befort racing down- 
stairs and grvin g their mother 
a tenIMe frightfath the cry of 
**Vlddy hoiroraihow, old 
baboochkaT 
We aretheKlingons of 
Europe, not the Vulcans. Let us 
revel in that. What would they 


A thousand times, no! Here's to 
our great British traiitions: 
the hank holiday riot, the piss- 
up in Benidorm and sticking 
the rods nprt our sour-faced 
European cousins. 

PaulBelL 

shgffiafc y 
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Energy Offer we should refuse 


piAUUNE Ashley and Peter 
i Carter (Letters, September 
8) are both employees Ofthe 
regulatory body for electrio- 
ity. Offer, whose prime duty it 
is to introduce competition. So 
it is hardly surprising that 
they staunchly defend this 
process. 

Peter Carter attributes the 
average real reduction of £36 
in electricity bills to the mar- 
ket But this reduction has 

everything to do with the 
activities of Offer in setting 
the price ofthe monopoly ele- 
ments of the bill and nothing 
to do wife competition. 

A recent report from War- 
wick University concluded 
that the benefits of privatisa- 
tion and competition in utility 
services have gone to the rich, 
leaving the poor worse off. 
When the Labour Govern- 
ment. as it has promised, gets 
round to abolishing the con- 
sumer committees in favour of 
e ff ec ti ve. Independent con- 
sumer councils, and changing 
the prime duty of regulators to 
looking after the interests of 
consumers, I hope we can look 
forward to regulators taking 
their responsibilities to the 
weakest members of society 
more seriously. 

In California, after six 


months of competition in elec- 
tricity markets, less than 1 per 
cent of consumers have found 
it worth switching supplier 
and referenda in California 
and Massachusetts may derail 
the whole process of introduc- 
ing competition. 

Steve Thomas. 

University of Sussex. 

S O it will take up to 15 years 
of fossil fuel levy to pay for 
wind-powered renewable en- 
ergy (Green energy ruled out 
as too costly, September 9)? 
The New River, which brings 
drinking water into London 
from the Hertfordshire 
springs, was originally a pri- 
vate venture which ran into 
financial trouble, leaving the 
Crown to step in and meet 50 
per cent ofthe costs. But the 
Crown involved was that of 
James L The Tempest had its 
first performance while the 
New River was being built 
and the river has been provid- 
ing drinking water for ap- 
proaching 400 years. It would 
now surely be seen as short- 
sighted bad it not been built 
because it would have taken 
up to IS years to cover its 
costs. 

A drian T Whnm. 

RIBA. London. 


Lip stick 


T O what distant era is Clare 
Boylan referring when she 
describes powder as always 

“pink and chalky" and Tip, 
stick as “blood-red and vis- 
cous” (Lady inred, G2, 
September?)? 

After the war and Into the 

middle-fifties I was an adver- 
tising copy-writer working on 
a variety of accounts — includ- 
ing cosmetics. New colours of 
powder, foundation and lip- 
stick were constantly Intro- 
duced, and the quality was ex- 
cellent Has Ms Boylan never 
heard ofHelena Rubinstein or 
Elizabeth Arden? 

Tm glad that I grew up at a 
time when glamour was Im- 
portant I had access to a 
lovely range oflip colours and 
used them — unlike so many 
of today’s drab and colourless 
young women. I first wore lip- 
stick (“cyclamen” maybe, or 
1 ‘tangerine”) whenl was 15. i 

managed to find lipsticks 
throughout the war — and 
what a morale-booster they 
were. At 74 1 still use lipstick 
every day (“pink string”). I 
was always a feminist But I 
didn’t toss my make-up away. 
Long live lipstick, 1 say. 

Rita Palmer. 

Stevenage, Herts. 


is right 


to Mr 

Yeboah reflects his actual 
losses, past and future, and 
other injuries suffered, then 
three-quarters of a million 
pounds is just and fair. Hack- 
ney Council should rightly 
pay up. This also reflects the 
way any other civil court 
would award damages. 

Your comparison with pay- 
ment by fee Criminal Inju- 
ries Compensation Board 
(Leader, September 9) is not 
comparing “like with like”. If 
compensation by the board is 
too low and unfair, this needs 
to be addressed, rather than 
implying that awards for dam- 
ages by the courts are too 

high. Society has started to 
recognise, for the first time, 
the serious damage to individ- 
uals and groups as a result of 
unlawful discrimination and 
to compensate them properly. 

Do not attack this step for- 
ward for one disadvantaged 
group by comparison with the 
treatment of others, who are 
also treated unfairly. We do 
not need equality of misery, 
but justice for afl. 

Paul Crofts. 

Discrimination Law 
Association. 

Wellingborough, Northants. 


Global economy is chipping 
away at national sovereignty 


1 A flLUAM Hague believes 
V V the UK can and should 
control its own economy “as it 
always has in the past". The 
problem is that globalised 
economies are not simply a de- 
velopment of foe industrial 
society, they herald our move 
into the new computer 
society. 

Computers are already key 
to the manipulation erf global 
markets, where 10 seconds 
can determine the margin be- 
tween profit and loss. The rev- 
olution began with micro- 
computer networks 10 years 
ago. But Mr Hague believes 
our monetary structures need 
not change for at least another 
10 years. 

Global markets displace 
people to increase financial 
profit Democratic nations are 
designed to channel economic 
benefits to their people. 

The European solution is 
for peer competing nations to 
adopt the same currency and a 
common social charter. The 
common currency is a mone- 


tary discipline required to 
counter world speculation. 
The social charter brings a 
level playing field to compet- 
ing nations, while creating 
the space to achieve the wider 
objective of social profits. The 
alternative policy of rejecting 
the social charter and lower- 
ing wages to gain a competi- 
tive edge would inevitably 
spiral downward to a danger- 
ously divided society, with a 
two-tier health service . . . and 
education and bousing. 
Bernard Ready. 

West Mersea, Essex. 

lAfUJUAMHaguemayap- 
V V pear to be a plodding 
Yorkshireman, but in feet he's 
a genius. The problem feeing 
No campaigns in referenda 
has always been that their 
stance seems so, well, nega- 
tive. Hague solves this by en- 
suring that to say No to EMU, 
Conservatives have to vote 
Yes in the referendum. 

Mark Davis. 

London. 
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I.Q. of 145 
and Can’t 
Remember? 

A FAMOUS international publisher reports that 
there is a simple technique for acquiring a pow- 
erful memory which can pay you real dividends 
in both business and 
social advancement. It 
works like magic to 
give you added poise, 
self-confidence and 
greater popularity. 

The d«**gTTa of thin mAthwi 
are described m his fascinat- 
ing booklet, “Adventures in 
Memory”, sent free on 
request. 

According to this publish- 
er, many people do not 
realise how much they can 
influence others simply by 
remembering accurately 
everything they see, hear or 
read. Whether in business, 
at social functions, or even in 
casual conversation with 
new acquaintances, there are 
ways in which you can domi- 
nate each situation simply 
by your ability to remember. 

For example, you need 
never forget another 
appointment — ever! You 
can learn names, faces, 
facts, figures and foreign 
languages faster than you 
ever thought possible. Whole 
books and plays can be 
indelibly imprinted on your 
memory after a single read- 
ing. You could be more suc- 
cessful in your studies and 
examinations. At parties 
and dinners you may never 
again be at a loss for appro- 
priate words or entertaining 
stories. In feet, you could be 
more poised and self-confi- 



Forget facts, figures? 

dent in everything you soy 
and do. These are only a few 
ofthe ways in which you will 
benefit by possessing a 
trained memory. 

To acquaint all readers 
with the easy-to-follow rules 
for developing skill in remem- 
bering, we, the publishers, 
have printed full details of 
this interes tin g eetf-training 
method in a fesdroeiiag book- 
let, “Adventures in Memory”, 
sent free an request No obti- 
gation. No salesman will call 
Just teteobooe 0800 298 7070 
free or fill in and return fee 
coupon on Page 22 (no stamp 
is needed). Or write to: 
Memory and Concentration 
Studies, (Dept. MGM28T), 
FREEPOST 198* 

Manchester, M60 SDL 
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Bishop Robert Bell 


Spirit of the Windrush 



ISHOF Robert Bell 
who has died aged 
,86, was, as head of 
[the the Church of 
God In Christ (CO- 
GIO for 25 years one of the 
founding fathers of black-led 
pentecostalism in Britain. 

Founded in the United 
States in 1895, the denomina- 
tion has been pre-eminent 
among black communities 
throughout America and the 
Caribbean. Through the vi- 
sion and enduring leadership 
of Bishop Bell, the church oc- 
cupies a similar position 
among all generations of the 
black community here. 

One of 13 children bom into 
a Burning' family in West- 
moreland, Jamaica, Robert 
Ben ran a grocery store until, 
at the age of 25. he was con- 
verted at a City Mission street 
meeting. After marrying a 
local seamstress. Mavis (Mae) 
Juanita Rayson, he began a 
lifelong devotion to family 
and church that never 
faltered. 

Finding it increasingly dif- 


Penny Edwards 


ficult to support his wife and 
three young children in 
Jamaica, he joined the first 
wave of migrants to this 
country in the early 1950s. set- 
tling in London’s East Rnd, 
where he remained tor the 
rest of his life. The now-fam- 
iliar Windrush story of high 
expectations and harsh real- 
ity that most Caribbean mi- 
grants encountered was his 
experience too, bat he deter- 
mined to rise above it He 
worked for British Rail until 
retirement 

Unable to find an equiva- 
lent City Mission in London, 
Bell heard of a small group 
who worshipped at the Hack- 
ney home of Pastor and 
Mother McClachlan. The 
McClachlans were COGIC 
members from Jamaica and 
their house in Navarlno Road 
provided a spiritual home for 
men and women like Beil- 
in 1963, when thousands 
from every Caribbean island 
were arriving in an increas- 
ingly hostile Britain, the 
McClachians returned to 
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He appeared the 
sternest of father 
figures, reserving 
a particular 
disdain for the 
relaxed attitude 
to punctuality 
common among 
his flock 


Jamaica and Bell was ap- 
pointed COGIC bishop. He en- 
thusiastically set about the 
task of building a church 
equal to the needs of this 
growing community. 

His uncompromising theol- 
ogy and formidable preaching 
style commanded complete 
respect. Public figures with 
popular appeal are often 
tritely described as' “men of 


the people” but Bishop Bell 
was truly one of his people: he 
came from the same back- 
ground as his congregation, 
lived in the same place, 
worked all week on the rail- 
ways, and was revered for his 
unique gift of co mbining spir- 
itual authority with personal 
humility. He never turned 
away anyone who came to 
him for help and. together 


with Mae, kept open house for 
all 

He appeared the sternest of 
father figures, reserving a 
particular disdain for the 
relaxed attitude to punctual- 
ity common among his Dock 
(he once famously gave a 
bride a public rebuke for 
being an hour late for her 
wedding). His strict counte- 
nance, however, was decep- 
tive. He was known for his 
ready sense of humour and 
his unlikely prowess in the 
kitchen — most Sundays 
would find him cooking vast 
quantities of chicken or lamb 
for friends and femily. as If he 
had no other duties to occupy 
the day. 

Bishop Bell was deeply 
loved, especially by those he 
occasionally scolded. He in- 
timidated no one and it was 
moving to- watch children 
gravitate to him after a ser- 
vice. With the rapid growth of 
the denomination and the es- 
tablishment of COGIC 
churches throughout the 
country, hia time was increas- 


ingly taken up with travel 
and administration but, 
where others might have 
relished the headship of an 
ecclesiastical empire, he 

chose the path of true 

servantbood. 

Many of the honours and 
awards he received were so 
discreetly accepted that some 
senior members of the church 
were unaware they had been 
given, until after his passing. 
It was not in his nature to as- 
sume self-importance. 

If the importance attached 
to spiritual leaders is mea- 
sured by the way they live 
their lives, then by his works 
we have certainly known 
Bishop Bell to be a true Chris- 
tian. 

He Is survived by his Mae 
(Mother Bell),, their two 
daughters and son and their 
Camilles. 


Vhr Broughton 


Robert Clifford Bell, priest, bom 
December 23, 1911: died 
September 1. 1998 


Meanwhile, 
back at 
the ranch... 


T HE LEGION of Roy 
Rogers fans who 
mourned the cowboy 
star’s recent death win 
remember the pretty, blonde 
actress who played his sweet- 
heart in half-a-dozen quickie 
westerns in 1950 and 1951. 
Penny Edwards, who has died 
aged 69, had the rather thank- 
less rede of the gM who waited 
patiently for Roy and Trigger, 
his beloved horse, to return to 
the ranch or one-horse town 
after ridding the territory of 
baddies. However, she was 
refreshingly spunky, and al- 
most always got to sing a num- 
ber or two with the hero. 

Born Mlllicent Edwards 
(but called Penny because her 
nam e ended in "cent”), she 
was trained to sing and dance 
as a child and made her 
Broadway debut in Let 's Face 
It (1941) at the age of 12. More 
shows followed, including 
The Ziegfeld Follies (1943), be- 
fore she was offered a con- 
tract by Warner Bros Studios. 
After two small parts, Ed- 
wards was one of the four 
leads in Two Guys From 
Texas (1948) starring the pop- 
ular song-and-dance team of 
Dennis Morgan and Jack Car- 
son. While Dorothy Malone 
was paired off with Morgan, 
Edwards got Carson, with 
whom she happily sang the 
number I Don’t Care If It 
Rains AU. Night. In the same 


year, over at Universal, she 
matched Donald O'Connor’s 
ebullience as a backwoods 
girl in Feudin’, Fussin' and A- 
Fightin', in which they sang 
and danced S’posin ’ together. 

Penny Edwards seemed set 
for stardom at one of the 
major studios In musicals, 
her favourite genre, but cruel 
fete determined that she play 
in B westerns and thrillers at 
Republic, the largest of the 
Poverty Row studios. As Roy 
Rogers' love interest on 
screen, she managed to win 
over most fens who regretted 
the temporary retirement of 
Date Evans, Rogers' wife. 

Her sweet voice blended 
well with Roy’s, notably sing- 
ing By The laughing Spring 
from North of the Great Div- 
ide, and Under The Lone Star 
Moon from In Old Amarillo. 
Other cowboys she appeared 
opposite were Rex Allen (com- 
peting for his affections with 
a horse called Koko) In Utah 
Wagon Train (1951) and Allan 
"Rocky" Lane in The Captive 
of Billy the Kid 0952). At 
Republic, she was also given 
the lead in cheap gangster 
movies, often cast in the lan- 
guage of Variety, as a “nitery 
chirp" — a nightclub singer. 

Now married to Ralph Win- 
ters, casting director at Uni- 
versal, Penny Edwards was 
given her second chance of 
real stardom at Twentieth 



Western sweetheart . . . Fenny Edwards with Jack Carson in Two Guys from Texas 
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Museum, 
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masterpiece of the 
late 20th century 
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Century Fox. In Pony Soldier 
(1952), she was given a rough 
time as a white captive of Red 
Indians rescued by Canadian 
Mountie Tyrone Power and 
in Powder River (1953), she 
was the goody-goody girl as 
opposed to saloon gal Corinne 
Calvert, both of them after 
Rory Calhoun. However, she 
made little impression and 
left the movies for four years, 


llva Ligabue 


during which she devoted 
much of her time to the 
Seventh Day Adventists, 
which she joined in 1954, and 
raising her son and two 
daughters. In feet one of her 
daughters, Deborah Winters, 
became an actress {Class of 
’44), and was as precocious as 
she, marrying at 14. 

In 1957, Edwards made two 
further films, both westerns: 


she was the least ruthless of 
the four outlaw sisters in The 
Dalton Girls, and a dance hall 
girl in Ride a Violent Mile. In 
between her religious work, 
she remained very active on 
TV in western series such as 
Wagon Train and Bonanza, as 
well as in commercials, for 
which she became known as 
“Miss Palmolive". 

In 1987, now twice divorced. 


KOBAL COLLECTION 

Penny Edwards returned to 
the big screen in Lady Be- 
ware, a sleazy thriller a world 
away from the squeaky-clean 
Roy Rogers westerns of fond 
memory. 


Ronald Borgan 


Penny Edwards, actress, born 
August 24, 1929; died August 26. 
1998 


A voice like gold 


F OR the few years she was 
at the top of her profes- 
sion the soprano Dva Li- 
gaboe, who has died aged 66, 
ravished every sense. A 
comely Italian, with wide, 
dark-brown eyes and a golden 
voice, she was ideal casting for 
Alice Ford in Verdi's Falstaff, 
with which she burst on to the 
British operatic scene at Glyn- 
debourne in 1958. teasing mid 
taunting the fat Knight of Ger- 
aint Evans and singing with 
that rounded, burnished tone 
that became her trademark. 
The following season she 
added Mozart’s Fiordiligi to 
her GJyndeboume repertory 
and in I960 his Donna Elvira, 
another role in which she was 
unsurpassed. 

In 1962, when Covent Gar- 
den staged Don Giovanni in 
Zeffirelli's evocative produc- 
tion, Ligabue was the obvious 


choice for Elvira, and in 1963, 
also In a Zeffirelli sta g in g , she 
was Alice, again opposite 
Evans. She received uninhib- 
ited plaudits from press and 
public and for her Countess 
Alma viva in Figaro; yet these 
were her last appearances In 
this country, though she con- 
tinued a succesful career in 
Italy for another dozen years. 

Ligabue, who came from 
Reggio RrnHia, trained at thp 
Verdi Academy at Milan with 
the famed teacher Campogal- 
liano, and. then at the School of 
La Scala. where she made her 
debut In 1953. aged only 2L, as 
Marina in Wotf-Ferrarfs U 
quattro rusteghL Engagements 
soon followed throughout 
Italy. 

Then In 1961 she returned to 
la Scala to achieve success in 
Bellini's rarely heard Beatrice 
di Tenda. The same year she 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN AN ARTICLE in Society, 
Page 2, Sepember 2, we said. 
"The Royal College of Obste- 
tricians and Gynaecologists 
spent centuries wresting con- 
trol of childbirth from mid- 
wives ...” Centuries was a 
slight exaggeration. The Col- 
lege was founded In 1929. 

IN SOCIETY, page 2, yester- 
day, a headline asked, "Was 
John Gummer off his trolley 
when he okayed plans for a 
Tesco supermarket in histor- 
ic Ludlow?" The answer Is no. 
The headline should have 
referred to John Prescott. 

AN ARTICLE about cars of 
the stars, G2, Pages 14 and 15, 
September l, contained a Cou- 
ple of slips. Sean Connery's 
James Bond drove an Aston 
Martin DB5, not a DB6 (al- 


though they do look similar). 
Later Bonds drove a DBS and 
a 1987 version of the Vantage. 

Share prices: Due to systems 
problems some prices quoted 
recently on the prices page In 
Finance Guardian have been 
garbled. We apologise for the 
Inconvenience this has 
caused. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
passible. Please Quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between 11am and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers’ Editor, 
The Guardian, 119. Farring- 
don Road, London EC1R 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-malL 
reader@guardidn.co.uk 


was acclaimed in her US 
debut, at the Chicago Lyric 
Opera, singing Margherita in 
Bolto’s Meftstofele, opposite 
Christoff in the title part, for 
which, a contemporary critic 
commented, Ligabue received 
more applause than even Cal- 
las or Tebaldi. 

In New York site sang the 
name roile in Donizetti's Marla 
di Rohan for the American 
Opera Society in 1963, year of 
her. debut at the Vienna State 
Opera. Among her other roles, 
Desdemana and Mlmi were ac- 
counted her best, her touching 
acting seconding her appeal- 
ing presence. Her art Is pre- 
served, appropriately enough, 
as Alice in Solti’s recording of 
Falstaff. 

Although her career was 
short those who saw and 
heard her will always remem- 
ber foe liveliness of her char- 


A Country Diary 



Ligabue . . . burnished tone 

acterisatkjns and the apinmh 
of her singing. She repre- 
sented the very best of an Ital- 
ian style, outgoing yet disci- 
plined, that is In danger of 
being lost 

She was married to foe bari- 
tone Paolo Pedani. 


AlamBfarth 


llva Ligabue. soprano, bom May 
23, 1932; died August 22. 1998 


John Taylor 




Grand design 

for the times 


J OHN Taylor, who bos 

died aged 69, belonged 
to that generation of 
English architects who 
trained as modernists but 
whose careers collided mid- 
flow with the new movement 
towards post-modernism and 
conservation. . ^ 

Bom in Liverpool into a 
military femily. and educated 
at Stowe School, where he be- 
came Interested in modern 
ftoaig n , Taylor took an MA in 
architecture at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and then 
went on to complete his stud- 
ies at the Architectural 
Association In London. 

In tixe early 1960s the AA 
school was still digesting its 
post-war boom in studenb 
numbers and, under Its left 
wing principal Robert Fur- 
neaux-Jordan, had become a 
hot-bed of radical modem 
politics. Taylor passed un- 
scathed through this intellec- 
tual minefield and graduated 
in .1951 into the London of 
post-war reconstruction — a 
period, it was predicted by 
the then president of the 
Royal Institute of British Ar- 
chitects, that would provide 
enough work for architects to 
last for 50 years. 

Though he may have 
doubted this at times, Taylor 
went on to learn his trade as 
an assistant In a busy London 
office before setting up in 
practice for himself In 1959. 
His colleagues in this venture 
were a Cambridge contempo- 
rary, Robert Chapman, and 
Jane Durham, a graduate of 
the Bartlett School at Univer- 
sity College London- 
Working out of a single 
room In Netting Hill, their 
firm. Chapman Taylor Part- 
ners, was destined over the 
next 30 years to become one of 
the largest firms of architects 
in the country under the 
same triumvirate, with 36 
partners and associates, over 
600 employees and five Lon- 
don offices. 

A good part of the massive 
growth of Chapman Taylor 
derived from John Taylor’s 
legendary capabilities. He 
was an energetic and practi- 
cal designer not given to lock- 
ing horns with authority over 
irrelevant principles. From 
the very first the firm was 
omnivorous, and in those un- 
lltigious years was able to at- 
tract much larger jobs than 
wo\jild he open to a small prac- 
tice today. 

In the early 1960s the firm 
was commissioned to design 
the huge Eldon Square shop- 
ping centre in Newcastle, a 
task which, in the spirit of the 
involved demolishing a 
fine 18th-century square. At 
the same time the firm de- 
signed the uncompromisingly 
modem 22-storey New Scot- 
land Yard tower in the Broad- 
way in Westminster, and Its 
near neighbour Caxton House. 

Taylor's role as active de- 
signing partner in the firm in- 
volved him in the creation of 
many other large and well- 
known developments. While 
the since overclad New Scot- 
land Yard must be considered 
the apogee of his career as a 
modernist, the reconstruction 
of the 27-acre bomb-damaged 
MDIbank Estate, which began 
in 1971, showed his stylistic 
adaptability and his practical 
town planning skills. He ini- 
tially applied for planning 
permission with a modem 
scheme for the area west of 
the Tate Gallery flanked by 


Letter 


Grosvenor Road nnti Vaux- 
Hflii Bridge Road, but this w as 
criticised by the Royal Fine 
Art Commission Mid rejected 
by Westminster City Council. 

Undeterred Taylor threw 
himaptf instead Into a project 
based entirely on the late 
Georgian and early Victorian 
vocabulary of Thomaa Gubin, 
the original developer of the 
area. The resuU. now known 
as Bessborough Gardens, 
achieved all that modem con- 
servation consUen desirable. 
It provided a traffic-free plan 
with terraced, four-storey, 
white-painted stucco facades, 
column lated porches and 

reproduction railings laid out 
along streets and around a gar- 
den square in the manner of a 
development of grand houses. 

It was during the L980s that 
Chapman Taylor achieved its 
greatest growth. The firm de- 
veloped a high reputation for 
the sympathetic enlargement 
and refhrbishment of impor- 
tant historic buildings, such 
as the London Pavilion at Pic- 
cadilly Circus, and at the 
same Hmn increased Its ear-' 
ller retail expertise by 



Taylor . . . energetic 

branching out into the design 
of big out-of-town shopping 
centres Including Lakeside, 
Thurrock, and Meadow hall. 
Sheffield. 

At the same time Taylor 
himself demonstrated his de- 
sign versatility by mastering 
post-modern deslgn.«Lans- 
downe House In Berkeley 
Square and Friary Court in 
the City are the best known 
examples of this later work. 

As an architect he prided 
himself on commercial vir- 
tues, completing projects on 
time and within budget. He 
made no apology for his eclec- 
tic approach to the wide vari- 
ety of office, retail, leisure, 
residential and town planning 
commissions the firm under- 
took, pointing to the string of 
Civic Trust. Town Planning 
Institute and Europa Nostra 
awards It had received. 

A man of strong will and 
determined seif-organisation. 
John Taylor built four houses 
for himself and arranged his 
life so as to spend time in his 
London house In Belgravia: 
his restored crofter's cottage 
in the Western Isles; his 
house in New South Wales, 
where he spent two months 
every winter, and his best- 
known dwelling, the mock 
castle at Ruthin in North 
Wales overlooking the Clwyd 
Valley. 

He is survived by his 
second wife and the two chil- 
dren of his first marriage. 


Martin Pswhy 


John Taylor, architect, bom 26 
December, 1928; died 7 August, 
1998 


FOYERS: On foe side of Loch 
Ness the dilapidated doocot 
was still impressive although 
the top of the roof had caved 
in and the structure was in 
disrepair. I could visualise 
the flight of does — pigeons — 
to and from their nests inside, 
the white eggs and the young 
birds called peesers (squabs 
in England) which were -used 
for a pie that for many years 
was a national dish in Scot- 
land. The octagonal walls 
were intact, as were the 
wooden entrance holes, al- 
though all of the seats were at 
an angle. For its size the 
structure was remarkably 
low. and the bell-shaped holes 
about two feet high at the 
bottom of each wall were a 
mystery until I realised that 
the lower part of the doocot 
had been a chicken house and 


these were the entrance holes 
for foe birds. Dual purpose 
doocots are unusual in the 
Highlands, although one at 
Gran geh all in Moray was 
used as a piggery and one on 
Stroma, off the north Caith- 
ness coast, was used as a 
burial vault. At Foyers, 
nearby ferm buildings of sim- 
ilar architecture had the date 
1865 over an archway, so trite 
might have also have applied 
to foe doocot, as such octago- 
nal structures in the High- 
lands date from 1800. 1 could 
not enter foe doocot because 
of its dangerous condition, 
but white I was examining the 
outside walls I suddenly 
heard something inside and 
stood back in anticipation: 
the single sheep that dashed 
out nearly bowled me over. 

RAY COLLIER 


Nick Beiford writes: In the late 
1960s David Clark {obituary 
August 24} was for us students 
at Manchester University an 
inspiration. I accompanied 
him, as a history student 
wham he had befriended, to a 
1968 London Grosvenor 
Square . anti- Vietnam War 
demonstration' where he 
ranged rapidly- and imagina- 
tively through foe literary 
canon of the revolutionary 
left, Trotsky, Guevara and Le- 
nin. He recruited me, like 
many other spotty-feced stu- 
dents, into the International 
Socialists, to which he was 
committed before the splits of 
the early 1370s. 

Some of the more h»rriUnt» 
Marxists despised him for his 


Birthdays 


Thomas Alien, operatic bari- 
tone, 54; Dr Sarah Coaktoy, 
theologist, 47; Bahbet Cole, 
children’s writer, 49; .Diana 
Colegate, novelist, 67; Beryl 
Cook, painter, 72; Brian Don- 
ohoe. Labour MP, 50; Ted 
Edgar, show jumper, 60; John 
Entwistle, rock guitarist 54; 
Colin Firth, actor, 39; Judy 
Geeson. actress, 50; Prof che- 
valier Herbert Gilles, au- 
thority on tropical medicine, 
77; Christopher Hogwood, 
harpsichordist, 57; Lord 
Nolan, former arbiter cf stan- 
dards in public life, 70; Ar- 
nold Palmer, golfer, 69; De- 
nis Richards, air historian, 
88; Dame Betty Ridley, for- 
mer Church Commissi oner, 

89; Btfan Smith, chairman t 

BAA, 70; Robert Wise, film 
director and producer, 84; Fay 
Wray, actress. 90. 


alleged trendiness hut to me 
he did have a serious, not to 
say rigorous, approach to his 
politics. Yet he always under- 
stood McLuhan’s message 
about the media, and he gave 
many of us the confidence 
and skills associated with ap- 
praising Marxism and foe 
revolutionary working class, 
bereft of Stalinism and fash- 
ionable notions cf the “stu- 
dent vanguard” and "revolu- 
tionary foci". 

HO may. have deviated from 
socialism in later years, but 
he Inspired many of us in the 
early days, and there ai« null 
some of us who nuUntetiln the 
tradition to which he intro- 
duced us. One of us. is gone — 
bid there are others who will 
take his place. La lntte contin- 
ues, Fritz — as we called him 
then — la Jutte continues. 


Death Notices 

musician, scholar and 

fiurriay. SaiMri jffihar Wh. surroundad trf Ms 
t aml ly JHiftyl on Tuoadw Saptornbar isth 
tom TIM Sierad Heart Church « GdM 
Ore m. Urttortn p 12 JESS SJSiS 

wy ■» High Road. East 

iwurfcobla and wnuartul man and b 
m®utn M# passing, 

on 7ft Sontombw 
taaa, p aaco ftUty at Chester. Joan, Aar wtfo 
ollho Wa Mormon. Sontco at Si Msiy 
yfttou* Wain. Handbrtd * 

Monday Saptambar lift at 9.1 


Births 


SLYGe. on 2«in August to Tarain fnao 
Jay] ana Jann. a daughter, Lara Caiftn. 
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Analysis 

The regions 



Hugo Young: 
Gotterdammertmg 
at the opera 


In the. North and in South Wales, it’s factory 
closures and dole queues, once again. But 
special help for the regions has been on the 
go since the 1 930s. Does it never work? 
Peter Hetherington says there have been 
some successes but England’s poorest region, 
the North East, looks like getting poorer 

Tell me 
the old, 
old story 



RTEAIN’S old man - 
ufacturing areas 
are littered with the 
) remains of indus- 
trial failure. Once it 
was Lin wood (cars), Raven- 
scraig and Teesside (steel). 
But now the skeletons are 
high technology plants in 
Dunfermline, Newport, North 
Tyneside and Newton 
Aycliffe They testify to a wor- 
thy but sometimes disastrous 
regional policy — a bottom- 
less pit down which public 
money has been poured to 
support ventures that were 
rarely going to make it It’s fif- 
teen months since the Blair 
government took office and an 
old story seems as If it is 
being repeated. In the North 
East, Fujitsu and Siemens 
semi-conductor plants are 

dosing. A yet-to-open 
Hyundai plant in Scotland is 
under threat together with 
another vulnerable South 
Korean venture in South 
Wales, not to mention thou- 
sands of threatened textile 
redundancies in the north. 
They herald a deepening 
rec es sion induced by the 
Asian economic crisis aod the 
strength of the pound. Many 
point to the closures as fur- 
ther evidence of failed 
regional policy directing bil- 
lions over the years to over- 
seas companies which 
invariably pull the plug on 
their British branch factories 
at the first hint of trouble. 

Things are actually more 
complex. Regional policy 
deserves a fairer hearin g . 
There have, it's true, been 
spectacular failures — none 
more so than the disastrous 
De Lorean car venture in West 
Belfast. But regional selective 
assistance (as development 
aid became known) in the 
“assisted areas" of the North 
East, South Wales, central 
Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land can also claim s tunnin g 
successes. So perhaps it 
ought it has cost around 
£35,000 per job created. It’s 
also true that companies 
encouraged (015 at one time, 
directed) to invest in the 
regions have been cutting and 
r unning for quite some time. 
Eyebrows were raised in the 
1970s when the (British) Cour- 
f fl uids textile group shut down 
a string of new plants after 
receiving generous grants. 
Questions were asked a 
decade later about why hun- 
dreds of miiiinna were lav- 
ished on so-called capital 


Intensive projects such as 
British Steel’s plant on 
Teesside or the Sullom Vbe oD 
terminal in Shetland to bring 
them on stream only to farce 
redun dancies. Regional assis- 
tance, after all, should be 
labour intensive. 

The state has been grap- 
pling with bridging the deep 
economic divisions in Britain 
- what is sxmplistically fatten 
the north-south divide - for at 
least 70 years. Invariably it has 
thrown money at the problem, 
hi the late 1920s. with dole 
queues lengthening, ministers 
hit upon the first bright idea: if 
work wouldn't come to the 
unemployed, why not move 
them to the work. The unsuc- 
cessful plan, revived in cruder 
form by Norman Tebbit in his 
“on yer bike" speech to the 
1981 Tory Party conference, 
was re-floated earlier this 
week by David Blunkett, the 
Education and Employment 
Secretary His idea seems to 
be to, foroe councils and hous- 
ing 'associations to .make- 
houses available to people in 
search of work — there are 
around 80,000 empty council 
properties in the country 
Unfortunately most are where 
no one wdnts to live. 

Regional policy took off in 
the 1930s, with legislation 
intended to bring jobs to 
depressed regions known as 
“special areas". Industrial 
estates In Gateshead, outside 
Glasgow and elsewhere, were 
built to plug the hole left by 
the collapse of traditional 
industries. Today those 
estates, like Gateshead’s Team 
Valley stiH provide. a model of 
sensitive planning — wide, 
landscaped boulevards, art- 
deco buildings and all — 
although they have 'diversifled 
into services. 

After post war reconstruc- 
tion, the issue crept on to the 
nffiriai agenda again in the 
early 1960s. Against a back- 
ground of pit closures Tory 
prime - Minister Harold 
Macmillan, recalling his expe- 
riences In Stockton during the 
depression, directed compa- 
nies to Scotland, Wales -and 
Merseyside. Steelmakers were 
given grants to build strip 
mills at Ravenscraig and Llan- 
wera. They were meant to 
become new industrial heart- 
lands with car companies (the 
old Rootes group bringing the 
ill-fated Imp to Linwood, near 
Glasgow) providing custom 
down the line. The process 
intensified during Harold Wil- 


son's white-hot technological 
revolution. Firms in the man- 
ufacturing centre of the West 
Midi unrig found it hard to 
expand. Expansion required 
special industrial develop- 
ment certificates from the 
Board of Trade. They were 
invariably only granted for 
expansion in the depressed 

regions of Scotland. Wales 
and the North. 

But relocated firms started 
feeling the pinch and eventu- 
ally dosing down (sometimes 
because of poor products, viz 
the Hlflimm Imp) Rootes 
exited from Linwood, British 
Leyland from Bathgate and 
Merseyside- Critics began 
crowing: hundreds of mil- 
lions had been wasted throw- 
ing money at a problem and 
the market was simply being 
distorted, they argued. By the 

tfmp MarpiT-pt Thfltrhw ramp 

to No 10 in 1979, her mone- 
tarist guru (and industry sec- 
retary), the fat* Sir Keith 
Joseph, wanted to scrap 
regional aid altogether— only 
to face a strong rearguard 
action from the then Scottish 
Secretary George (now Lord) 
Younger . . 

H|^BpDA3 reading the 
^^^^lurid headlines of 

■ plant closures and 

H abandoned com- 

■ plexes. you might 
imagine that the old argu- 
ments about regional policy 
are here again. Here Is South 
Korean industrial giant 
Hyundai, recently merged 
with competitor Lucky Gold 
Star; having spent £250 million 
on the first phase of an elec- 
tronics factory at Dun- 
fermline showing no sign of 
occupying it The Govern- 
ment spent £14 million subsi- 
dising the project with a 
further £5 million going on 
roads and infrastructure. 

Embarrassing though thia 
is, it does need to be seen in 
perspective. In many respects 
Scotland represents a tri- 
umph of a regional policy 
designed not only to create 
jobs but also to improve pros- 
perity; Wales too. North of the 
border; forei go-owned firms 
account far almost 30 per cent 

of . manilfa ri nring pm pi m y. 

meat, providing almost 82,000 
jobs. American companies 
account for halt The Japan- 
ese, though valuable, are way 
down the line. Old established 
companies such as IBM at 
Greenock (1951) and Motorola 
at East Kilbride (1961) are an 
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established part of the Scot- 
tish landstape. The emer- 
gence of research and 
development facilities to com- 
plement the semi-conductor 
makers has made “silicon 
glen" a reality 

Scottish income per head (a 
indicator of prosperity) 
jumped significantly since 
the 1970s. That is partly a 
result of selective assistance 
grants, partly down to a 
Whitehall grants' formula 
that provides Scots with pub- 
lic spending per head 20 per 
cent higher than the English. 
Scottish income per head used 
to be well below the British 
average. Now at 989 on an 
index of 100 it is higher than 
most English regions — well 
above Wales (on 89.9). The 
North East is the poorest 
region, on 88.3. 

Wales, sure, has its prob- 
lems with the overseas 
investors such as Sony and 
Bosch of Germany being 
drawn to the sooth coastal belt 
— leaving poorer West Wales 
out of the picture. Wales’s 


public spending level per head 
is much lower than Scotland's 
but higher than the North 
East's moreover wages in the 
new industries are often lower 
than in the coal and steel 
industries they replaced. But 
economic transformation in 
the coastal area and in North 
Wales has been significant It 
is now however in trouble, 
deeper than Scotland. 

L UCKY Goldstar of 
South Korea was 
hailed as the biggest 
overseas investor in 
Britain when it 
offered nearly £2 billion 
investment in two Newport 
factories, one making moni- 
tors, the other semi-conduc- 
tors. While the former 
employs over 1,000 people, the 
latter has yet to get off the 
ground. The Welsh Office has 
lavished an estimated £250 
million on the project, accord- 
ing to Kevin Morgan, profes- 
sor of European regional 
development at the University 
of Wales in Cardiff — distort- 


ing the entire Welsh budget in 
the process. And 1,000 workers 
face an uncertain future. 

In retrospect he says it is far 
too easy for overseas firms 
such as Siemens or Fujitsu to 
pull out of Britain and that is 
because successive govern- 
ments attach so few strings to 
aid. When the crunch comes 
they have little bargaining 
power “We play this pro-mar- 
ket view of a business friendly 
environment but at the end of 
the day people do not respect 
you if you have no bargaining 
chips." Morgan says. 

And the North East knows 
all about chips. Faced with 
1,600 jobs going at Siemens and 
Fujitsu, ministers have raised 
barely a whimper of protest. 
The German company which 
has been producing semi-con- 
ductor chips for barely a yean 
got £30 million in aid: Fujitsu, 
eight years older probably 
received around £20 million. 
Because Fujitsu has appar- 
ently fulfilled all its obliga- 
tions to the government, none 
of that cash will return. 


Figures not available for 
Easl Angfia, London 
and ffra South East 

Siemens has promised to repay 
some. With a Lucky Goldstar 
factory in the North East mak- 
ing microwave ovens for an 
uncertain market and another 
Korean concern. Samsung, 
struggling to make printed cir- 
cuit boards, more job losses 
are looming. “Some companies 
are hanging on by their finger 
nails." says one regional exec- 
utive. 

Unlike Scotland and Wales 
the North East has no voice in 
the Cabinet Its only salva- 
tion, it seems, lies in the cre- 
ation of a new regional 
development agency (RDA). 
This is one of nine being 
established by Deputy Prime 
Minister John Prescott the 
aim to even out regional pros- 
perity. There are problems 
aplenty Decisions on selective 
assistance in the English 
regions (unlike in Scotland 
and Wales) will still be made 
by the central government. 

At the end of the day 
according to Keith Burge who 
heads a Newcastle economic 
consultancy the North East 
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confronts a structural diffi- 
culty which New Labour is 
unlikely to address, however 
many of its leading lights are 
local MPs. “The South East 
economy is seemingly sailing 
full speed ahead. Part of the 
current difficulty is that with 
decision-making in London 
the decision makers such as 
the Bank of England Mone- 
tary Policy Committee see 
only what is happening 
around them and base policy 
on that. In picking up mes- 
sages of house prices being 
OK and labour shortages, they 
imagine the country is like 
that — whereas provincial 
England is really suffering." 


Graphics sources: Department 
of Trade and Industry; Invest in 
Britain Bureau; regional 
development agencies: Regional 
Trends 1 994-98. Office lor 
National Statistics. 

Graphics: FinbarrSheehy 
Research: Matthew Keating 
Peter Hetherington Is the 
Guardian ‘s regional affairs 
correspondent 
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Brown to chair talks in Tokyo as fears of global growth crisis grow 1 Notebook 

Japan cuts interest rates 



rouble comfort 


far- 

med 


Larry EBIatt and 
Jonathan Watts In Tokyo 


J APAN'S central 
bank yesterday cut 
Interest rates to a re- 
cord low In an effort 
to prevent the 
country from sliding into a 
deflationary slump as fears 
grew internationally that the 
crisis in the world's second 
largest economy could seri- 
ously damage global growth 
prospects. 

The Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, will fly to Tokyo next 
week as the Chairman of the 
Group of Seven for a whistle- 
stop series of top-level meet- 
ings with Japan's economic 
policy establishment 
With the Treasury seeing 
Japan's problems as a far big- 
ger threat than Russia, Mr 
Brown warned: "At a time of 
difficulty and uncertainty In 
the world economy the lead- 
ing industrial nations must 
remain vigilant." 

A handful of analysts were 
speculating that Japan's eas- 
ing of monetary policy might 
herald the start of a co-ordin- 
ated and concerted cut in 
global Interest rates. Most 
were predicting, however, 
that the Rank of England 
would announce no change to 
UK rates today and that 
America’s Federal Reserve 
would do the same at its meet- 
ing later this month. 

The unexpected move by 
the Bank of Japan — its first 
change in three years — sent 
the Japanese currency into a 
nosedive on the foreign ex- 
change markets, erasing most 
of the recent gains. Within 
hours of file announcement 
the yen weakened to 137 to the 
dollar, having earlier hit a 
four-month-high of 130. 

Yen , against the ' . 
dollar . 
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The authorities are becom- 
ing increasingly concerned at 
the failure of the economy to 
respond to a series of fiscal 
packages. Growth figures for 
the second quarter of this 
year, due out tomorrow, are 
expected to show a sharp an- 
nualised contraction in activ- 
ity of up to 8 per cent 

To stimulate activity, the 
policy board of the Bank of 
Japan voted to reduce the tar- 
get rate for overnight loans 
between banks to a record- 
low of 0.25 per cent down 
from just under half a per 
cent. The discount rate 
remains unchanged at 03 per 
cent 

"The Bank of Japan decided 
it was appropriate to ease 
monetary policy in this way 
in order to ensure that the 
economy doesn't worsen fur- 
ther and to prevent the econo- 
my from failing into a defla- 
tionary spiral," said Masaru 
Hayami, the bank’s governor. 
Economic data released yes- 
terday indicated that fears of 
such a spiral — in which fell- 
ing profits lead to lower in- 
vestment and employment — 
are well founded. 

In the three months to 
June, corporate profits fell by. 
34 per cent from the previous 
year and capital investment 
declined by 10.6 per cent A 
survey of business sentiment 
by the Finance Ministry also 
showed no signs of Improve- 
ment with most companies 
expecting the situation to 
deteriorate. 

Conventional economic 
remedies have failed to make 
much of an impact, largely be- 
cause of the structural prob- 
lems of the banking sector, 
which Is struggling under the 
weight of trillions of yen in 
bad loans. This has created a 
credit crunch, forcing record 
numbers into bankruptcy. 

Mr Brown will fly out on 
Tuesday for talks with fi- 
nance minister Kllchi 
Mlyazawa and Mr Hayami, 
the Treasury said. The visit 
will be the first in a series of 
meetings to discuss the turbu- 
lence in the world economy 
ahead of a foil meeting of the 
G7 in Washington this month. 

The United States ex- 
pressed its concern to the Jap- 
anese authorises at a meeting 
in San Francisco last week, 
and anxiety about the health 
of banking systems affected 
by financial crises was voiced 
again yesterday by America’s 
I Deputy Treasury Secretary, 
Larry Summers. 



Bank of Japan Governor Masaru Hayami announcing the interest rate cut yesterday 


Electricity bills ‘to fall by 10 percent’ 


David Cow 
Industrial Editor 

B RITAIN'S 24 million 
households can look 
forward to cuts of 
10 per cent in electricity bills 
when competition in the 
power supply industry begins 
on Monday, the Electricity 
Association claimed 
yesterday. 

But consumer groups and 
tbe industry regulator. Offer, 
said they hoped for even big- 
ger reductions in the average 
annual bill of £25330 (exclud- 
ing Northern Ireland) once all 
consumers are free to choose 
their supplier at the end of 


June next year and national 
companies emerge. 

Offer has allowed the 14 
regional electricity compa- 
nies to pass on to consumers a 
net £726 million cost of setting 
up the system for a national 
free market. Spread over a 
five-year period, this was esti- 
mated to be equivalent to 
£538 a year for each house- 
hold. John Roberts. EA presi- 
dent, said, however, that 
some companies may not pass 
on all or the costs. 

The first 750,000 consumers 
in four areas — served by 
Eastern, Manweb. Scottish- 
Power and Yorkshire Elec- 
tricity — will be free to 
choose their supplier from 


Monday, with Eastern al- 
ready claiming to have signed 
up 200,000 potential new cli- 
ents from outside Its tradi- 
tional area of East Anglia and 
north London. 

However. Offer expects that 
only 5 per cent of consumers 
will have switched supplier 
by the end of the year when 
all 14 regional electricity com- 
panies in England. Scotland 
and Wales will have begun to 
liberalise their markets. 
Yvonne Constance, chairman 
of the electricity consumer 
committees, said early signs 
were that 10 per cent would 
switch. 

This compares with the 
15 per cent or 3 million of 


British Gas's 19 million do- 1 
mestic consumers, who 
switched in the first year of 
foil gas competition. They 
have benefited from discounts 
of up to 20 per cent on their 
bills as a host of new suppli- 
ers entered the markeL 
Mr Roberts, chief executive 
of Hyder Utilities, said price 
cuts would vary from sup- 
plier to supplier but they 
should be between 8-10 per 
cent and came on top of the 
23 per cent real-terras reduc- 
tion in domestic bills since 
1990. Centrica, trading as 
British Gas. is offering a 
12 per cent cut if consumers 
buy both their gas and elec- 
tricity from them. 


Both Offer and the compa- 
nies Insist that electricity lib- 
eralisation has not been dis- 
figured by the high-pressure 
door-step selling techniques 
seen when tbe gas market 
was first opened to competi- 
tion and which led regulators 
to assume powers to impose 
fines. 

Ruth Evans, director of the 
National Consumer Council, 
said it had anecdotal .evidence 
of such techniques still being 
applied, however, with sales- 
men warning people they 
would lose their discount un- 
less they switched supplier at 
once. 

• A consumer hotline has 
been set up on: 0800 451451. 


Bank scraps the wait for Move to revive 
cheques to be cleared world pact 


Customers will be able to withdraw 
£1 ,000 at once, writes Rupert Jones 


B ARCLAYS yesterday 
upped tbe stakes In the 
battle for customer loy- 
alty by announcing it was 

scrapping one of banking’s 
most hated traditions — the 
wait for a cheque to clear. 

Ten million current ac- 
count customers will now get 
Instant access to their money 
when they pay in a cheque. 

The move — likely to be 1 
copied by other leading banks 
— means people will oo 
longer have to wait five work- 
ing days after paying in a 
cheque to get at their cash. 

The time It takes cheques to 
clear has been a prime gripe 
of bank customers, who 
resent the delay when fewer 
than 1 per cent of cheques 
bounce. It typically takes four 
or five working days for a 
cheque to pass folly through 
the system. 

From October 1, the vast < 
majority of Barclays personal 
customers will be able to 
draw up to £ 1,000 against an ; 


uncleared cheque on the day 
they pay it In. The service 
will be free and will apply to 
cheques from any bank, paid 
in to any Barclays branch. 

The bank claimed the ini- 
tiative “heralds a new era in 
personal banking". But while 
one Industry source said 
other banks will quickly fol- 
low suit, rivals were quick to 
scoff, pointing out that the av- 
erage personal customer pays 
in only one cheque a month. 

More than 95 per cent of 
customers will be able to take 
advantage of the fecility but 
around 280,000 “who do not 
operate their accounts satis- 
factorily” — typically people 
who consistently go over- 
drawn without permission — 
will be barred from doing so. 

Barclays said it was "treat- 
ing Its customers as adults" 
and giving them more access 
and control over their day-to- 
day banking. But with this 
freedom comes extra respon- 
sibility. Cheques will still 


have to go through the clear- 
ing system and, if you pay a 
cheque In and It bounces alter 
you have withdrawn the 
money and spent it, you will 
have to repay the Funds to file 
bank. 

Gary Hofflnan, UK retail 
banking chier executive, said 
the change will cost "a few 
million pounds" but declined 
to elaborate further. "This 
means that for the vast major- 
ity of our customers the clear- 
ing cycle will no longer be an 
Issue," he added. 

While the bank stressed its 
primary objective was im- 
proving the service to cus- 
tomers, Mr Hoffman said it 
was also responding to tbe 
challenge posed by the new 
breed of telephone banks 
launched by supermarkets 
and insurers, who have been 
grabbing large volumes of 
business from the traditional 
players. 

"This is our competitive 
response to what Is going on 
in the marketplace. Some of 
tbe new kids on the block will 
not be able to respond and 
don't provide this sort of ser- 
vice." 


Larry EHlatt 
Economics Editor 


Mk FRESH attempt to se- 
cure a global deal to lib- 
^^L?ralise rules governing 
Investment will begin in 
Paris next month, the head of 
the West’s leading think tank 
said yesterday. 

Donald Johnston, secre- 
tary-general of tbe Organisa- 
tion for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, said 
that the Multilateral Agree- 
ment on Investment — 
dubbed by opponents a char- 
ter for multinationals — 
would not be abandoned. 

Three years of protracted 
and increasingly acrimonious 
discussions were suspended 
in April when It became clear 
that there were irreconcilable 
differences between the 
OECD's 29 member govern- 
ments, representing the 
world’s leading industrial 
nations. But Mr Johnston 
said yesterday that the MAI 
was "very Important for the 
long-term development of de- 
veloping nations". 

After a six-month break, a 


new chairman for the talk* 
has been lined up, but the 
OECD has not set a deadline 
for their completion. 

"It Is very difficult to put a 
completion date on negotia- 
tions of this complexity,” Mr 
Johnston said, adding that 
the MAI had become the 
“lightning rod for anti-global- 
isation forces around the 
world". 

Tbe Paris-based OECD be- 
lieves that creating a "level 
playing field" for- interna- 
tional Investment will pre- 
vent national 'governments 
from discriminating against 
foreign firms, and by increas- 
ing the Dow of foods will 
speed up growth and create 
Jobs. 

However opponents of the 
MAI argue It will allow multi- 
nationals to ride roughshod 
over democratically-elected 
governments, preventing poli- 
ticians from refusing access 
to multi-nationals, giving cor- 
porations the right to Sue ad- 
ministrations that cost them 
profits and threatening any 
attempts to introduce work- 
place or environmental legis- 
lation. 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 
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Beckett bugs 
civil servants’ 
millennium 
party plans 


David Hencfce 

Westminster Correspondent 


1 A /HILE Peter Mandelson 
V V will be whooping it up 
at the Millennium Dome 
.until the small hours of 
January l. 2000, his prede- 
cessor at tbe Department of 
Trade and Industry will be 
missing all the fun. 

Cabinet minister Marga- 
ret Beckett yesterday 
warned civil servants that 
many of them will miss the 
celebrations, too. 

She is expecting senior 
staff to stay at their desks 
checking whether any of 
the Government's comput- 
ers crash — even though 
ministers say they should 
have ironed oat foreseeable 
problems caused by the 
Millennium Bug before the 
big night. 

Millions of other workers 

In industry, the City and 
tbe NHS will also miss the 
celebrations to check that 
systems do not crash. 

Mrs Beckett, who has 
taken over responsibility 
for co-ordinating the Gov- 
ernment's action on the 

Millennium Bug, Issued tbe 

. warning after receiving the 
latest quarterly return on 
government progress In 
tackling the problem. 

She said yesterday: “I 
think a lot of staff in gov- 
ernment departments and 
Anns are going to .have to 
miss partying that night, 
because no one can be cer- 
tain, even if the system has 
been tested, that unfore- 
seen problems will not 
arise. 

“What does worry me is 
that my civil servants tell 
me there has never been an 
IT project delivered on time 
or on budget.” 

The best progress is being 
made by the Bank of Eng- 
land — which Is due to 
remedy faults by December 
this year. Areas of concern 
include the police, tire ser- 
vices, lf'_. government 
and the NHS. 


% A WHENEVER a company 
1 / 1 / has a problem the.m- 
V V evitable whispering 
campaign begins. Barclays is 
the latest to fell victim to the 
rumour mill after the disclo- 
sure last week that Its expo- 
sure to Russia was £340 mil- 
lion, much more than the City 
believed. 

Martin Taylor, chief execu- 
tive of Barclays, is thought to 
be facing gome tricky ques- 
tions from his non-executive 
directors, who are paid to 
give him a hard time. 

After learning that the ex- 
posure to Russia by Barclays 
Capital (its global band, and 
money market business) had 
already cost the bank £250 
million in provisions and an- 
other £75 million in trading 
losses, the City now expects 
the -non-executives to start 
asking more questions about 
other potential trouble spots 
for Barclays Capital. 

Some in the City believe 
there are questions to be 
asked of Mr Taylor and his 
executives. There is a belief 
among some experts that Bar- 
clays Is going to have to take 
the painful decision to devote 
more capital to Barclays Capi- 
tal — perhaps as much as £2 
billion — after Its unfortunate 
Russian foray. 

The capital figures are Im- 
portant because Barclays 
uses “economic capital" to 
calculate its all Important 
return on capital — the mea- 
sure Mr Taylor uses to deter- 
mine the return he is generat- 
ing for his shareholders. 

This economic capital is 
separate from the capital the 
regulators require; it is de- 
fined by Barclays as a “man- 
agement tool that esti m ates 
risk on the basis of the volatil- 
ity of earnings around their 
predict? id level”. 

At the Interims, Barclays 
used just £850 million of eco- 
nomic capital to allow Mr 
Taylor to boast that Barclays 
Capital had achieved a 17 per 
cent return on capital. 

That much-coveted return- 
on-capital figure will take a 
dive if more capital is used as 
the basis for foe calculation 
and the profits generated by 
the business dive. 

What the City will be 
watching for next February, 
when foe bank produces its 
full-year figures, is whether 
shareholders are able to toler- 
ate another poor return from 
the rump of the investment 
banking business after BZVTs 
demise. 

To be fair to Barclays Capi- 
tal, will not be alone in hav- 
ing to admit poorar-than-ex- 
pected profits as a result of 
the debacle in Russia. Bar- 
clays also insists it that is 
comfortable with the £850 mil- 
lion of economic capital used 
as the basis for. its key calcu- 
lation. 

The bank even hints that 
foe figure could be lower be- 
cause Barclays Capital, bitten 
by the volatility in the mar- 


News in brief 


ket, is dramatically reducing 
its exposure to risky assets. 
That means It win need less 
capital which, in the world of 
mathematics, means tbe 
return on capital may not be 
as- bleak as it first seems. 

Barclays may indeed be 
right, and it does pride itself 
on its hm of waHiPwiiriMi 
prowess. That does stop the 
questions being asked; some 
In the City are still wondering 
just how significant foe un- 
fortunate timing of the Rus- 
sian crisis Is ft yc Barclays 
Capital, Just when it the bank 
lodked as if it was putting the 
BZW disaster behind It 


Sky limits 


T BS Involvement of 
Rupert Murdoch and foe 
emotion surrounding 
Manchester United has ob- 
scured the financial issues in 
BSkyB’s move into football 
ownership. T hat aside, this is 
an extremely curious acquisi- 
tion in City terms. 

Tbe official documentation 
announcing BSkyB’s offer 
warns that the takeover will 
dilute earnings for this year 
and next year, up to June 
2000. Nothing wrong with that 
— it is good to see an acquirer 
taking a long term view. 

But in the long term, the 
broadcaster also sells foe deal 
with a prediction that foe 
famous football dub will not 
add to its profits one jot In 
the parlance, it will be "earn- 
ings neutral". 

This is a curious basis on 
which to mount a controver- 
sial takeover. It is even more 
curious, therefore, that 
BSkyB has made no attempt 
to explain or justify this ex- 
travagance. 

All it has said is that Man- 
chester United is a valuable 
asset That is undisputed, but 
it behoves a bidder to explain 
what it plans to do with the 
asset and why it might benefit 
its own shareholders. BSkyB 
shareholders have a duty to 
press for an explanation. 


Hollick pause 

D ESPITE foe gloss sur- 
rounding the six-month 
figures. Lord Hoflick's 
media empire shows some 
signs of losing its fizz. These 
are certainly difficult times, 
particularly for the business 
services companies with its 
Far Eastern interests, which 
have held up extremely well. 
Similarly, broadcasting ap- 
pears to be bolding its own — 
with a 103 per cent rise In 
trading profits — despite 
Channel 5 — although the up- 
surge In baseball fever could 
better even that. 

However, being a news- 
paper proprietor is not al- 
ways as easy as Rupert Mur- 
doch makes It look. Unto July 
at least foe Express ABC cir- 
culation figures were still fall- 
ing (6.6 per cent year-on-year 
for the dally and even more 
for foe Sunday). Although 
August may show an im- 
provement that is not yet a 
claim for what foe company 
calls “fruits of investment". 

The overall profits increase 
of a measly 2 J 2 per cent did 
not seem to please the stock 
market eitehr, particularly as 
foe company appeared to be 
softening up investors for a 
tougher second half. 


Credit Suisse 
shares plunge 

Shares in Credit Suisse fell 
13 per cent yesterday after tbe 
Swiss bank revealed it had ex- 
posure of $2JL6 billion to cri- 
sis-tom Russia, writes Jill 
Tretmor. 

It also admitted its expo- 
sure to Brazil was* 
$1.74 billion (£1. billion) as of 
the end of September 4. Last 
month Credit Suisse admitted 
foot its investment banking 
arm, Credit Suisse First Bos- 
ton, had lost $254 million in 
July and August in emerging 
markets. 

The bank said yesterday 
that its first-half profits' bad 
risen 36 per cent but analysts 
fear profits will be hit in the 
second half of the year. 

Airbus package deal 

Airbus Industrie announced 
at the Farnbarough air show 
yesterday its first order from 
package delivery company 

TOURIST RATES— BANK SELLS 


UPS, for 30 aircraft with op- 
tions for another 30, at a price 
of up to £3 billion. That brings 
Airbus orders this week to 
£8.7 billion, against Boeing's 
£4 billion. — Bloomberg 

Milan ultimatum 

Tbe European Union's trans- 
port commissioner, Neil Kin- 
nock, threatened to outlaw a 
controversial Italian plan to 
transfer Milan flights by Brit- 
ish Airways and other non- 
Italian carriers to Malpensa 
airport, which is 33 miips 
from the city. Mr Kinnock 
gave Italy one week to negoti- 
ate a gradual shift to Mal- 
pensa. given that road and 
rail links with the newly ex- 
panded airport have yet to he 
completed. 

At their weekly meeting, 
other EU commissioners 
Incited Mr Kinnock's view 
that Italy was discriminating 
in favour Alitalia by allowing 
only the Italian carrier to 
remain at Linate, just outside 
Milan. 
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Golf 


Chris Hawkins at Doncaster sees small-time irainer fined after saddling the first and third in Europe’s richest two-year-old race IV )| Ont\/ Hni 

Boomerang comes back with a bang \\ ^ m j rrors 9 


B RYAN Smart’s plea- 
sure in training the 
first and third in 
Europe's most valu- 
able two-year-old race, the 
£361,000 St Leger Year ling 
Stakes at Doncaster yester- 
day, was spoiled when the 
stewards fined him £210 over 
the ru nn i ng of the winner 
Boomerang Blade. 

Smart was spitting blood 
when he emerged from the 
stewards' room after being 
reprimanded for not inform- 
ing the authorities that Boo- 
merang Blade had finished 
sore when last of three on her 
previous run at Salisbury. 

The stewards inquired into 
th e d iscrepancy In form 
shown by the fifty and sug- 
gested to Smart that her run- 
ning yesterday represented 
an improvement of over 201 b. 

“They’re trying to male? out 
that I stopped her at Salis- 
bury which Is complete non- 
sense,” said Smart “If rd 
stopped her I would have run 
her in a handicap next H nw> 
not in this conditions race in 
which 1 never bad a penny on 
her. 1 backed my other one 
and had £50 on him (Patriot) 
at50-L 

“At Salisbury Boomerang 
Blade jumped a path anrt 
jarred herself op. There was 
nothing sinister about it AH 
my horses try all the time but ; 
at least there’s one consola- 
tion — I can afford to pay the 
fine." 

Smart will certainly be ahie 
to do that after he picks up 
his percentage, worth around 
£ 20 , 000 , following a wonderful 
t raining feat which ranks 
with his French Oaks success 
with Sil Sila two years ago. 

With 27 horses at his small 
yard in Lam bourn. Smart 41. 
admits it has been a struggle 
although he learned all about 
extracting himself from the 
mire when a jump jockey 
with Jenny Pitman — failing 
famously at the last when 
dear on Gylippus in the 1976 
Welsh National won by Rag 
Trade. 

A furlong out Flanders, the 
9-4 favourite, looked as if die 
had the monster £170,000 first 
prize in safe keeping but John 
Stack produced 20-1 shot Boo- 
merang Blade with a great 
late run and his mount had a 
length to spare at the line. 
Patriot ran on strongly from a 
poor draw to take third. 

Tim Easterby, delighted 
with Flanders’ rup, said: “She 
ran a great race but didn’t 
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Winning return . . . Boomerang Blade ontbattles Flanders (right) for victory in the valuable St Leger Yearling Stakes 


last out She thought she had 
done enough.” 

Boomerang Blade was the 
cheapest horse in the race 
having been bought back by 
her breeder John Ford, a 
manager with BT at Cam- 
bridge, for 5,000gns at last 
year's Doncaster Yearling 
Sales. 

“I wasn't going to let her go 
for a silly price so I bought 
her back,” said Ford who paid 
only LlSOgns for the dam 
Opuntia who ha.g had four 
feels all erf which have won. 

Mark Johnston expects 
Double Trigger to end his out- 
standing British career , with a 
third victory in the Great 
North Eastern Railway Don- 
caster Cup today 


The Middleham trainer 
reports Double Trigger in 
“fantastic form” and will be 
disappointed if he does not go 
out with a win. 

“It wiR be more of a sad 
than a happy occasion and it’s 
a shame to think he's having 
his last race in England,” said 
Johnston. “He has never been 
easy to train but for once it’s 
all been straig htf or wa rd since 
his last win at Goodwood. 
He’s been taking a strong 
hold in his work and getting 
on with the job.” 

This is unusual for the no- 
toriously lazy Douhle Trigger 
who normally reserves his 
best for the racecourse. But 
on thp track he takas some 
beating and there have been 


fow stayers of his stature this 
century as testified by a haul 
of three Goodwood Cups, two 
Doncaster Cups and an Ascot 
Gold Cup. 

As good as that record is, 
however, he will never match 
the record of a horse called 
Beeswing who won four Don- 
caster Cups in the 19th 
century. 

One of the saddest men 
today will be stable lad 
Geordie Charlton who “does” 
Double Trigger and has 
looked after the seven-year- 
old since he was a yearling. 

“Geordie does not go racing 
much but hell be here," said 
the trainer. “It’s going to be 
hard for him to come to terms 
with life without Trigger." 


_ At Goodwood last time 
Double Trigger (S. 10 ) put up 
one of his gamest perfor- 
mances when rallying to beat 
Canon Can by three-quarters 
of a length and he should con- 
firm the form meeting that 
rival on lib better terms. 

Some jockeys reported yes- 
terday’s ground as riding 
“dead" and Arundel-based 
trainer John Dunlop said that 
Celeric and Samraan are now 
doubtful runners. 

With plenty of rain around 
there is every chance of the 
going deteriorating further < 
but although Double Trigger 
goes particularly well on fast 
ground he does act in the soft 

There was plenty of give 
when he foiled by a neck to 1 


David Dairies 

at the Forest of Anton 


A FULL European 

field, barring per- 
haps Nick Faldo, 
competes this week 
in the One 2 One British 
Masters here. They resume 
the year-long chase for 
Ryder Cup points, which 
began last week at the 
European Masters. Colin 
Montgomerie, Jose Maria 
Olazabal, Thomas Bjorn 
and Lee Westwood, none of 
whom did particularly well 
in the Swiss Alps, will be 
among those anxious to 
garner some points. 

Others, snch as Sven 
Struver. last week's winner, 
Patrik Sjoland and Darren 
Clarke, second and third 
respectively, will be equally 
keen to build on those 
promising beginnings in the 
full knowledge that the 
competition for places has 
never been more intense. 

Mark James. Europe’s 
new captain, recognised the 
rise in standards. “Today's 
young players," he said, 
“work very, very hard. 
They have the talent and 
they’re aware of it. They 
see that they’re as good as 
our top players and there is 
no mental barrier, there’s 
no fear. 

“There might have been a 
time 20 years ago when you 
could look at a leader- 
board and say that certain 
people on it would not win. 
But now you can’t say that i 
the standards have tm- I 
proved so much." 


James has witnessed that 
rise in standards at first 
hand and is currently expe- 
riencing the effects. This 
year the * 1 4-year-old has 
missed seven cuts in 16 
tournaments and confesses: 
“I haven't exactly been 
whizzing it this year." 

Montgomerie Is almost 
certain to be one of James’s 
stalwarts and yesterday the 
Scot revealed that the cure 
for his putting problems is 
all done by mirrors — or. 
strictly, mirrors and a 
laser, which form a ma- 
chine called a laser Aimer, 
invented by the American 
short-game guru Dave 
Peltz. 

The intention is to deter- 
mine whether or not the 
player is aiming the putter 
head in the direction in 
which be thinks he is. The 
laser beam is reflected back 
to a mirror attached to the 
putter, showing the degree 
of accuracy of aiming. 

“Dave has tested 1.500 of 
the world's best pros," said 
Montgomerie, “and only- 
two of them were aiming 
correctly. Lee Janzen and 
Howard Twltty. I was about 
three inches out on a 21 - 
foot putt, which 1 was told 
was not too bad. But It's a 
scary thought that to hole’s 
putt 1 had to push It. I actu- 
ally had to do something 
wrong to hole a putt.** 

Montgomerie remains up- 
beat about the rest of the 
year. The man who has 
been the European No. l for 
three years is now No. 3 
and “No. 3 doesn't like 
being No. 3“. 
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catch Kayf Tara in the Ascot 
Gold Cup in June. Provided 
ail is well Johnston plans one 
more run for Double Trigger 
in the Prix du Cadran 
(French Gold Cup) at Long- 
champ during Arc weekend. 
After that the old warrior is 
due to take up s talli on duties 
in Devon. 

Dunlop, who won with Qha- 
zeenah yesterday, has some 
useful juvenile fillies and his 
Barafamy (3.40) could be the 
answer to the May Hill Stakes 
for two-year-old fillies over a 
mile. 

Barafamy is by the out- 
standing miler Barathea but 
gets her stamina from her 
dam Infamy who is by Shirley 
Heights. 


Sport in brief Sailing 


Motor Sport 

Germany's Heinz-Harald 
Frentzen has emerged as the 
favourite to replace Ralf 
Schumacher at Jordan. The 
Brazilian Pedro Diniz is an- 
other candidate to take over 
from Schumacher, who is 
joining Williams. A move to 
Jordan would re-unite Diniz 
with Damon Hill, his partner 
at Arrows last season. 

Rugby League 

Tom MitchelL the former 
Great Britain tour manager 
and a leading administrator, 
has died at the age of 84. 


Professional crews will be 
allowed to compete in next 
I year's Admiral's Cup under a 
ruling by the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club and the event's 
management committee. 
writes Bob Fisher. Previously 
at least half of each boat's 
crew at Cowes had to be 
amateur. 

Ice Hockey 

Manchester Storm yesterday 
released the Canadian de- 
fenceman Ken Ruddlek, 
replacing him with a Finnish 
defender Marko Stem who 
has spent the past two sea- 
sons playing in Germany, 
writes Vic BatcheUer. 


Chepstow runners and riders 


Newton Abbot (N.H.) 
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The Guardian Thurs day September 10 1MB 


Premiership 


Aston Villa 1 Newcastle United 0 



Manchester United 4 Charlton Athletic 


Hendrie spikes Gullit’s start 



Running battle . . . Aston Villa's Mark Draper is chased by a trio of Newcastle players last night photograph- shaun botterju. 


Trevor Haylett 


HE Gullit legend and 
the belief that he is 
the answer to Geordie 
Prayers met stout 
resistance at Villa Park 
where John Gregory's team 
produced the type of fluent, 
winning football that has be- 
come a distant memory for 
the Newcastle supporters. 

It took a 63rd minute penal- 
tyLee Hendrie to give Aston 
Villa the victory that keeps 
them abreast of Liverpool at 
the head of the Premiership 

and sees the Gullit era at St 
James’s Park start with a de- 
feat Let no one be in any 
doubt however that these 
three points were particularly 
well earned. 

It would have been a sensa- 
tion if Gullit, never slow to 
change a winning team, had 
not shuffled the pack after the 
4—1 drubbing by Liverpool. In 
the event the three changes 
were, for him, mildly conser- 
vative. The new faces were 
the Peruvian Nolberto So- 
lano. Aberdeen’s Stephen 
Glass and Andreas Anders- 
son, fresh from his goal-scor- 
ing exploits that put England 
on the road to defeat in Stock- 
holm. 

Villa paraded their new 
£6.75 million signing Paul 
Merson whose move was fi- 
nalised too late for this game. 
He was still rated, at 5-1. by 
the bookmakers as a likely 
scorer an unhappy reminder 
of the extra curricular activi- 
ties that be says made his 
time at Middlesbrough in- 
creasingly uncomfortable. 

With Merson unavailable it 
was an inconvenient time for . 
Stan Collymore to cry off with 
a recurrence of the ankle 
problem that kept him out of 
the first two games of the sea- 
son. It meant that Riccardo 
Scimeca took on the role of 
emergency striker but such is 
the confidence underpinning 
Villa’s impressive start that 
the young England interna- 
tional slotted into the unfa- 
miliar position with the mini- 
mum of fuss. 

The aggression with which 
Villa sought to stop Newcas- 
tle establishing any momen- 
tum was another manifesta- 
tion of the belief that has 
transformed the Midlanders 


since Gregory’s arrival. With 
Gullit's team given little op- 
portunity to find their 
rhythm Villa held sway con- 
vincingly In the early stages 
and were disappointed not to 
have an interval lead to show 
for their superiority. 

It looked only a matter of 
time before Newcastle would 
be punished for their short- 
comings in the air. At the end 


of the first half Gareth South- 
gate was first to Thompson's 
deep corner and instead of 
making the catch Given chose 
to fist the ball away, succeed- 
ing only in presenting Ugo 
Ehiogu with a chance that he 
headed narrowly too high. 

The pattern remained the 
same with Ehiogu given time 
to meet Thompson’s free kick 
and challenge. The ball 


dropped into Mark Draper's 
path with the Holle End pre- 
paring to acclaim the first 
goal. However, the ball was 
deflected wide of the upright. 

Both Alan Shearer and his 
Swedish partner were forced 
to live on scraps, such was 
the poverty of the service 
from the Newcastle midfield. 
The pressure was relieved 
was when Gary Speed and the 


nimble Glass reached hopeful 
crosses but neither effort car- 
ried the power to trouble 
Mark Bosnich. 

It was a clever lofted pass 
from Draper that won the 
game. Joachim gathering it 
and then, as he weighed up 
his options, talcing a chal- 
lenge from Stuart Pearce In 
the back. After the penaJty 
Newcastie. with Temuri Kets- 


baia on from the bench and 
eager to get off it. made a 
huge effort to get back into 
the game but it was not 
enough. 
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Oa-vot AJbort Pram’. Solano (Gumirc n 
T iminj. Speed. Lee. Glass. Shearer. 
AnCuraon iKct&balo. Hi. 
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Tottenham Hotspur 2 Blackburn Rovers 1 


Liverpool 2 Coventry City 0 


Yorke double 
helps raise 
United stock 


Mfchael Walker 


O N a day when Mar- 
tin Edwards’s de- 
scribed football iib 
Manchester Unit- 
ed’s “core activity". Alex 
Ferguson’s team got back 
to basics by winning a 
match. The Stock Exchange 
will be delighted. 

So will Ferguson. Alter 
draws against Leicester 
and West Ham this was Un- 
ited’s first league win of the 
season. It meant Charlton 
went home pointless, some- 
thing they had not experi- 
enced previously and 
Dwight Yorke was the 
player most responsible. 

Yorke on his Old TralTord 
debut got two. as did Ole 
Solskjaer, the victory being 
all the sweeter as Charlton 
had scored first through 
Mark Kinsclla. At that 
point It was tempting to 
♦hiwit that the sky was fall- 
ing In rather than just 
calling. 

For United Blomqvisl 
also made his home debut 
due to the absence of Ryan 
Giggs. Another notable 
United change saw Andy 
Cole dropped to the bench. 

Charlton arrived having 
bucked the market by tak- 
ing five points from their 
first three Premiership 
games without conceding a 
goaL 

Their excellent captain 
Mark Kinseila nearly 
scored in the first few 
seconds, rocking Peter 
Schmeichel on to his heels 
with a fierce drive. Not 
long after, if Andy Hunt 
had been more alert, he 
might have done more with 
Nell Redfearn’s miscued 
shot than steer it wide with 
Schmeichel helpless. 

In between those efforts 
Yorke put Solskjaer 
through at the other end. 
Sasa 111c making a good 
save, and another intelli- 
gent pass from Yorke saw 
Paul Scholes blast over. 

That set the tone for an 
enjoyable balf with United 


( dominating territorially 
and Charlton lively on I he 

counterattack. That pat- 
tern was typified on the 
half hour when first Yorke 
and David Beckham wor- 
ried the visitors’ wood- 
work. only for the Sooth 
Londoners to break away 
and take the lead. 

It was rt messy goal. Ktn- 
selhi’s go-yard strike taking 
a deflection before flying 
Schmeichel. 

Five minutes later Solsk- 
jaer produced n spectacular 
dipping equaliser from 
even further out. The Nor- 
weglun. too. had been the 
beneficiary’ of a ricochet al- 
though the first well-con- 
structed goal was not long 
in coming — In first-half 
stoppage time Beckham 
floated in n free-kick from 
the right which Yorke met 
alone to head home from 
eight yards. 

It crowned -ir» minutes of 
impressive activity from 
Yorke and the former Villa 
man bedded himself fur- 
ther into the hearts of the 
Old Trafford fans with an 
electric second for himself, 
and third for United, three 
minutes after the Interval. 

Again Yorke had Beck- 
ham to thank. Ills tow curl- 
ing centre evaded Solskjaer 
but Yorke. showing a real 
scoring instinct, nipped In 
front of Eddie Youds and 
clipped the ball firmly past 
file- 

Settled, and with the con- 
test effectively over, the 
home side assumed control 
and. 15 minutes after he 
had scored the third. Yorke 
helped create the fourth. 
He instigated a simple 
move that saw substitute 
Henning Berg flight in a 
centre, again from the right 
flunk, to the unmarked 
Solksjaer. who directed a 
diving header past file. 

MumbSip— t United (4-4-.'> Sclnti*ii.lmi. 
Nnvil'O. Slum. Ji-nnsnn Irwin |Ht*ig. 
S.-mtni Bnrkhsm. Knxnn. Sih-.lnn 
BiomuviBi: York* (Sihm - non am MJ*. 
Snl«|M 

Chariton Athtotta 14-4 2 1 Ihc. M4I9 
Brown YffiMTi Pouroll: NnwtPri (Mortiirrar. 
551. K minds |K Jan ns. .'ifflrtlh-arn . 
RCOMIBMI. MnmlCHKn tS Jowr.. 7li Muni 
RitarM P Dm inn iDorimi 


West Ham United 3 Wimbledon 4 


Ginola master-minds 


Liverpool cruise to the top 


Hammers hit 


Pleat’s winning return 


Martin Thorpe 


D avid pleat began 
his second spell as 
Spurs manager where 
Christian Gross left off last 
night — with a win. Crisis, 
what crisis? In truth how- 
ever. the home defence was as 
charitable as ever and Rovers 
really should have sewn up 
this game by half-time. 

Gross's departure after just 
10 anguished months at the 
helm provided a Umely open- 
ing for Pleat, who gladly 
swapped his director of foot- 
ball suit for the shorts and top 
of the training ground. 

Though he accepts he is 
just a stop-gap manager while 
a permanent replacement is 
sought, his demeanour this 
week during training has 
been that or a man back in his 
element 

Spurs had gone into the 
game heartened by the wel- 
come news that Darren An- 
derton. would not after all. 
need an operation on a leg in- 


jury and could be back in 
action within two weeks, but 
they were missing defender 
Sol Campbell as well as Chris 
Armstrong. 

Blackburn boasted their 
own notable absentee, and it 
was all Tottenham’s fault 
Rovers' angry manager Roy 
Hodgson believed that the 
north London club’s £4mil- 
lion bid for Tim Sherwood 
bad so unsettled the mid- 
fielder he dropped him. 

Not that his absence unset- 
tled Blackburn’s team which 
dominated much of the first 
half and Spurs were lucky to 
go in for the break leveL 

Rovers ruled in midfield. 
Their sturdier organisation 
created the better chances. 
They took the lead after just 
12 minutes when Garry Flit- 
croft's clever header set up 
Kevin Gallacher to score with 
an 18-yard volley. 

Spurs struggled to make 
any impact until the equalis- 
er came on 27 min utes. David 
Ginola’s quickly taken free- 
kick catching the Blackburn 


defence asleep and allowing 
Les Ferdindand to nip and 
score with a free header. 

But thereafter Rovers 
regained the ascendency. Ja- 
son Wilcox should have 
scored with a sitter on 34 min- 
utes but Espen Baardsen 
somehow got to the shot and 
Ga l l a g h er saw a goal-bound 
shot fortuitously deflected 
wide by Nicola BertL 

Spurs began the second half 
much brighter and went ahead 
after just six minutes. Ginola 
was once again the architect as 
Paolo Tramezzani’s run on the 
outside pulled the Rovers de- 
fence one way and the irre- 
pressible Frenchman turned 
the other to swing a crass into 
the Blackburn area. Allan 
Nielsen met the ball perfectly 
to score with a free header by 
the penalty spot 

Tallatoii Hetawor {*-4-21. Baardson. 
Carr. Vega. Calderwood. Tiamazrani. For. 
Nielsen. Bern, Clearance: Ginola. 
Ferdinand 

BlacUmm Reveva (4-4-2). Flowers: 
henna, Peacock. Henchoz. Davidson: 
□ aiiiy. McKinley. Filler oil. Wilcox. 
Gallacher. Sutton. 
n ot i o ns P Alcoek l Kant) 


Ian Ross 


W ITH a degree of ease 
which could hardly 
have been expected, 
Liverpool last night 
returned to the top of the 
Premiership. 

in recent seasons Coven- 
try City have acquired the 
knack of making things dif- 
ficult for the Merseysiders 
— but not this time. Liver- 
pool won in a canter, their 
sweet movement in mid- 
field and attack more than 
compensating for the obvi- 
ous shortcomings in their 
defence. 

The more optimistic bad 
arrived hoping to see Rob- 
bie Fowler trotting out for 
a Liverpool senior fixture 
for the first time In many 
months but he was again 
told he must kick his heels 
rather than a footbalL 
And so, the Faithful had 
to make do with Michael 
Owen, generously de- 
scribed yesterday morning 
as this week's best player 
in world football by the en- 
vious Coventry manager 
Gordon Strachan. 


Strachan’s defence was 
enveloped by undiluted 
panic each and every time 
Owen shaped to collect the 
balL Needless to say. Cov- 
entry looked a good deal 
more comfortable moving 
forward than they did 
tracking backwards and. as 
always on what is a fa- 
voured stage, they carried 
the fight to Liverpool when- 
ever possible. 

Liverpool were lethargic, 
criminally so at times, yet 
by the midway point of a 
tepid opening half, they 



Redknapp — on target 


were in front. Patrik 
Berger turning home 
smartly from no great dis- 
tance after neat combina- 
tion play involving Vegard 
Heggem and Paul Ince. 

The goal did little to im- 
prove Coventry’s collective 
demeanour and as the red 
mist descended there fol- 
lowed a series of rash and 
unnecessary challenges on 
the men in the red shirts. 

Coventry had not even 
launched a shot on target in 
the second half before they 
found themselves further 
adrift 

In truth it was an unfor- 
tunate goal to concede for 
while Jamie Redknapp did 
exceptionally well to find 
the space in which to col- 
lect and drive in Owen’s 
pass from the right flank, 
the England midfielder’s 
shot would probably have 
drifted wide but for a most 
pronounced deflection off a 
Coventry defender. 

Liverpool |4-«-2). Frieda), hksggem. Babb. 
Carragher. Staunton; McManaman. loco. 
Redknapp. Berger Rledle, Owen. 
C w wb i CBy (4-4-2). Hodman: Nilsson 
(Shew. 881. Broon. wallemme. Burrows; 
Teller. Sottvedt (Edworthy. 63). Boatong. 
Hall (Shilton. 74); HuckOrtJy. Dublin. 
O eferew D Gallagher (Banbury) 



Results 


Football 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

Alloa WRa ID) 1 NuwcuMi (0) O 

Hendrie 83 I pen) 39.241 


Cricket 

News and Scores 

0930 16 13 + 


Counties update 


Derbyshire 

24 

Middlesex 

33 

(Xirham 

25 

Northants. 

34 

Essex 

28 

Nottingham 

35 

Glamorgan 

27 

Somerset 

36 

Gtouca. 

28 

Surrey 

37 

Hampshire 

29 

Sussex 

38 

Kent 

30 

Warwicks. 

39 

Lancs 

31 

Worcester 

40 

Laics. 

32 Yorkshire 

41 


Complete county scores 

0930 16 13 23 
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Ctataea iOi O 
34.644 
Derby (l| t 
StorrKJge 23 
Uicertar (0) O 
20JS3S 

Liverpool (I) a 
Berger 28 
Redknapp 48 
■Bwe Utd (2) 4 
Sdbkiaor 38. 63 
Yorke 45. 48 
ToMeotam (1) 2 
Ferdinand 26 
NleKen 50 
West Ham 13) 3 
Hflrison 7 
Wright 14. 27 
29.311 


Maul (0) o 

Staff Wed (01 O 

28.209 

Mi d dle! bro u gh (1) 9 

Gaoctngne 45 

C ovew b y (0) a 
41.771 

Ctarilaa (1) 1 

KiraeUa 32 
55.147 

BtadUnra |1| 1 

Gal lac Mr ii 
28,338 
W Bii bfcdu i i IT) 4 

Gayle 30. 77 
Buell 64 
Ekofcu 81 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 


Weh 8. 86 
Onuora 72. 75 

Second Division 

■OMnR IOI 2 

Stuw 50. Nelli 64 

nonOnvii) 1 

Williams 26 
10.080 


U*d |1| 1 
Banger 29 
8,305 


C(0)O 

4.<4 


( 0)1 
Payton 76 


Third Division 

Scarborough (2) 2 Sta whn (0) O 

Robinson 17 1-910 

Bra die 13 


UI41BOHD LEAQUB TVofflUv DMstom 

Bishop Auckland 2 Gateshead 2: Gains- 
borough 2 uurSDley 2 . 

DR MARTENS LEAQUB P r em i er Dfv- 
islotE Salisbury 0 Aiherslone 2. 
SCHEWnx DIRECT LEAGUES Premier 
Dtvfsiora Tiverton Tn 3 Backwell Utd 5: 
Elmore 3 Buetord 4. 

PONTONS LEAGUES Pnxnlor Pl . M e m 

Leeds 2 Stoke l Second: York 0 BradMrd 
c 3. Thkrst Chester 0 Wigan 2: Hants* 3 
Scunthorpe 3; Walsall D Chesterfield 0. 
Leagoe Cum Group Ones Mlddlettrougfl 
1 Oarllnqlon 1. Group Turn Barnsley 2 
ftolhertumO Draw Foam Huddersfield 2 
Shelf Utd 2 

AVON INSURANCE COMB. Fu«B Bsmot 
0 Sou dump ion 6: Portsmouth 1 OPR 1: 
Peterborough I C Pataca 4 


LEAGUE Or WALES: Carmarthen Tn 2 
Aberystwyth 5; Rhayader Tn 2 Haverford- 
west 2: TNS 2 Caersws 1. 

HERMAN IPAOIH*- Numterg 0 Boruesla 
Dortmund 0: Bayer Leverkusen 1 Hamburg 
2 Hertha Benin 2 Schalke 0: Bayern Mu- 
nich 6 Hartsa Rostock 1 
BELGIUM LEAQUB Gent 0 Get* 1: Eo«- 
dracht Aalot 1 St-Truldense 3; Andenecfti 2 
Olds Brugge 3. Horelbeke 1 Waster to 2: 
Uorae 3 Beveren 0; Urfceren 0 Excelsior 
Mouscran 0: Lorn met 1 G Ekeren 2: KV 
Oastensta 0 Charleroi 0: Standard Liege 2 
KVKortrftk 1 . 

DUTCH LEAQUB MAC 1 Tvrentp I: MW 1 
Utrecht 4: Cambuur Leeuwsrrieti 2 NEC 2 
Fortuna 0 Vitesse 2: Ajax 5 AZ 1 

Rugby Union 

WELSH RATIONAL LEAQUB P r e edter 
DMetau Bridgend 24 Pontypridd 52: Llan- 
elli 30 Neath 20: Newport 20 Caerphilly 28. 

Tennis 

US OPEN (Flushing Meadows. NY): Mem 
Fourth rou n d ; M L — e on ISwe) bt O 
Gross (Gar) 6-4. 7-5. 5-7. 6-2 M FMHp- 
P ran Mi (Aus) trt T Henman (GB) 7-5. 0-6, 

6- 4. 6 - 1 ; C Moya iSp) H A Corretja (Sp) 

7- 6. 7-5, 6-3. Dgukta O i Oil w BnMxi J 
Do Jo et / H Itroilg (BA) bl N BroatVP 
Norval (GBrSA) 5-7. 6-4. 6 - 2 : M Bta- 
puM/L Paea (India) bt L Lotm/J Sanchez 
lArg/Sp) 6-3. 6-3: M Knoedea/D Heeler 
IBaruCan) bt P Ratter/J BJmkmon (Aus/ 
Seel S-7. 6 -Z 6-4 . 9 SbJWC &ok (Aus I 
C /1 ol M Dammrj GraMa (Ci/USl 7-6. 6-7. 
7-6 S e m i fln a ti StoEeTSt* bl Bhupothl/ 
Pass 6 - 3 . 7-6 

Women; Ouxrtoo4kulK J Rsvotn (Czl 
bt P Schnyder (Swnzj B-2. 6-3: M Mogte 
(SwiB) IX M Set 83 (USJ 6-4. 6-4: L Daven- 
port fUSl bt A Coetzcr (SA) 6-0. 6-». 
D BUhlee v Om r ta Qo u ta L Rsymond/R 
Stahta (USTAua) u A FtmIut/K Sghluhe- 
btr (US) 6-3. 8-4: V MM PeseuaLP 
Suaraz (SD/Arg) bt C Dtiemn/E Loir iFri 
7-fl 6-7. 6-3. 

Had dUuM— QuurtonflnMK S WB- 

IBiryt (US/Belal bt M LuucrM 
Bhuptthi (Crpitada) 3-8. 7-5. 7-5. r 
MMJ Grata (AusJUS) tn V Williams.’ J 
Gl me Is lob (US) 6-2. 7-& 

SCOTTISH CHAMPIONSHIPS lEdin- 
burgh): Mem Plnd re u n d i M Ondrusha 
ISA) a J Wolnzlerl (Ger) 6-3. 8-1: M Ma- 
elegen (W at Scotland) bl L Vosloa I5») 
6-4. 6-4: J An it ere— (Nor) M C WllliinBM 
(Humpshlro) 6—4. 6-3; M Lee (Sue do.) W H 
Armando (US) 7-6. 4-6. 7-5: T NydaM 


(Swe) bt M Navarra (h) 4-6. 6-3. 6-4; B 
C w i O i I Lancashire) at F Browne (Arg) 
6-7. 6-1. 6-4; P FI vWi l l OX (Swe) bt M 
Hlpfl (AuO 6-2. 6-3: J ApeS (Swe) bl G 
GoJImbem (II) 3-6. 6-2. 8-4; D Scale (It) bl 
W Arthurs (Aua) 5-7. 6-3. 8-4: E Kempers 
(N«H) bl N Gouw (Avon) 6-7. 6-3. 6-3; O 
Bead iSwIfct) bt J Ogala rRn) &-t. 6-1: R 
T Me wU (Aul) M P Wvsaeia (Nethj 5-4. 6-4; 
I IJ ob M o (Crol WAR MaBreson (W ot 
Scotland) 4-6. 6-3. 5-4. 

Women, Phot mod D Van Do fide 
l Bel | M I Hose (Gerl 6-Z 6-4: A Po4den»i 
(Hun) bt M Escobar (Sp) 6-4. 6-2. J Ward 
(Mlddleseo bt K Cross (Devon) 6-2. 7-6: E 
Bos* (Sp) bt L Latimer (Warwickshire) 
6-3. 6-4: C Mei dnsx (Sp) bt T Krfzan 
f Sloven 1 6 - 2 . 6-0: H H orn Oar) bt a Solas 
(Sp) 7-6. 6-0: R Amfaes (Sp) bl K Wame- 
HnliiKf (Dora at) 6-3. 1-& 6-1: L AM 
(Devon) bt J Chouifliury (Cambridgeshire) 

8-1 7-6; J PidBn (Sussex) M S Slat (Tun) 
6-4. 6-2: S H UM (Gerl W K Nagy (Hun) 
6-4. 5 - 7 . 6-2: e Dt ttotalo pi] bt M Ramon 
(Sp) 7-fl. 8-4 

Baseball 

AMBtfCAN LEAGUE.- Boston S NV Van- 
keos 3. Chicago WS 12 DetrrHI 6 ; Texas 7 
Kansas City 8; Anaheim 0 Minnesota 5: 
Oakland 2 Baltimore &: Seattle 0 Tampa 
Bay 10. - 

NATIONAL LHAGUB Pittsburgh 8 Mil- 
waukee 7. Montreal 6 AUantn 3: Ptuladel- 
prua 18 NY Mets 4; Houston 13 Cincinnati 
7. SI Louis 6 Chicago Cuba 3; Colorado 11 
Florida 10: Arizona S Los Angelas 6 (In 11); 
Son Diego 1 San Frond wo 9 

Chess 

EUROTEL TROPHY (Prague!: Pint 
games B Kasparov I Rid) X J Timmari 
1 Noth 1 X Second gemos Tlmman 0 Ka- 
sparov l. Ttad pm Kasparov 1 Tlm- 
man 0. Kasparov leads 2JHL 
CAN-CAN MATCH (Roquebrune. Fr). 
Hand Onra t/«erans 4 Woman 2 (B 
Spassky 1 ZMi Chon 0; V Hurt 1 N Ioseliani 

0. V Korchnoi 1 Xie Jun 0 L Portlscti 0 M 
Chlburdanldza 1. two draws). Round Two: 
Women 4 Veterans 2 (Chlburdankfce 1 
Hurt It Xia Jufl 1 M Talmanov 0. tour 
dram). 

Crown Green Bowls 

WATERLOOi nnt> ran t 1 Brtudxnt 

IMncdasllcId) bt 0 Wlutahead (Barrow) 
21-12, J earner (Wigan) bt □ Green (Pud- 
aeyj 21-15: M Jeg gar (Brlgnouse) hi A Hill 


(West Ktrkbyi 21-18, J RoOfy (Barrow) bt A 
Hdier (St Asaph | 21- IB: • Sutton iPree^ 
ton) bf P Roocro/t lUverpooll 21-13; M 
tWIne (Cnaddeiton) bt D Carter (Halltex) 
21-18: K Itndn s iRUgoleyl hi G Curran 
(Uverpodl 21-11: a Mckey IHalitax) bt D 
Stewart (Pemberton) 21-8: D Koyfey (Los- 
tock Hall) bt T Chiba) (Halifax) 21 - 17 , L 
Foster (Ketgtiley) bt J Barter ott (Hyde) 
21-17: J BaB fTorttonj 61 A Wyse (Hue- 
dorsPeldi 21-IP. C Cai n pb «6 IBlacktxxn) 
bt G Storm- IBwidwood) 31-20: C Muon 
(Macclostioidi bl A Land iFrodshsmi 
21-16. D Scott ISItsdeoi M A Kenny (Fa*e- 
kerloyl 21-14; C Hayworth (Morplel bl N 
Blthell (Wigonl 21-1». L RawgMoy (War- 
rington) bt v O'Donnell IBtackbumi 21- 2ft 
P My (Crewe) bt K Ryde (Doncaster) 
21-9; K Strati (Dtggte) bl K Wholley (Mar- 
ctosfieldl 21-15: R Sutton (Loogrldge) bl H 
Whlioley (Bughouse) 21-14 

Cycling 

TOUR OP SPAMl PHIIi mgs (Olula del 
RIO lo Murcia. 1656kffl). 1. J Btljlevens 
INebi) TVM 3hr 41 min 3Jsec. 2. G Lom- 
bardi (It) Tetefcom: 3. 8 Teulenberg (Ger) 
US Postal; 4. a Edo (Spl Kalma. S. J Kirsi- 
puu (Est) Casino: 6. M HvaslIJJ iStovpk) 
Cantina Tollo all soma 8 me Onta 1 . 
Girtdi 23hr 5mm 28soc 2. L Jalabert (Fr) 
Ones at see; 3. M Zberg (Switzl Rost Swiss 

6 4. P Gaumonl (Fr) CoDdlB 12; 5. 6 Ag- 
glaoo (It) Vltalldo Saguros 13. 6. G Fi- 
gueras (llj Mopel sL 

Rowing 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS (Cologne]. 
Heap Li ght w ei ght aulnw gain: QuaB- 
Bers for s em i Cum in. 1. Mexico 7mm 
34 msec. 2. US 7 36 S 3. Japan 7.39 56 
Llgb i wtl ^it double eoiQm OiiaBHerv 
lor mini fbfdll Hum It 1. Netherlands 

7 06 50: 2. Greece r. 13.76 Heat 2: 1 . 
Sweden 7 1131 , 2 Crecn RapuWtc 7 11. at. 
Hoot 3i t. Portugal 7^5.49; 2. Britain (T 
Male. M Beecheyt 7.05.GS. Heat 4l 1. Den- 
mark 7 07.79, S. Australia 7.09^4. Had 5: 

I. US &£4.80: 2. Finland 7 00 38. Hoot Sr 1. 
Japan 7.03J& Z Canada 7 14.15. BgUo 
OutEhn (or flnul: He at 1: 1. Ronorua 
55179: 2. Italy 551 62 . Hoot Jfc 1 . Husua 
5.50^4. 2, Ausballa 5.51.12. UghtwrdgM 
gu wi mp l e acoBo: QioBffars hr Tbvat 
Heat 9s t. Ireland (G Toway. O Byrne. N 
ByiiM. N OTnolBJ 6 30.26: 2. Mexico 
8.32.64. Heat £ 1. US 6.38.56; Z. Argonbna 
630 S3. Quadruple wide Quofiflers (Or 
(mat Heal It 1. US 617 62. 2. Poland 
B 17.62 Heat Si 1. Austria fi.1239. Z. Aus- 


tralia 6.13.74 
fta* Hoot n 1 . Croatia 837.77: 2. Italy 
83766 Hoet J*i. Germany 6.3642:2. US 
6.37.65. Ugbteretgtil eux leee t ou r er 
OuQtan tar —m l (In at ea Heat Ii T. 
Britain (J Brown. J McNhren. 0 Lemon, J 
Wsrnock) fLTaiO: 2 Canada 6.37.47. (feei 
St 1 . Australia 8JT7 68; 2. NetMriaiMs 
63200 Heat » 1. Austria 633 II: 2. Rus- 
sia 6 3039. Heat 4, 1. Italy 8.31.01; 2. US 
6 33 88. 

Wo— a— Ugbtv— 4gM double rntbi 

7min 50S4»ec 2. Canada 7533 a, 3. 
Greece 7.56.82 WTylitei Queltri— x tar 
ri-idi Hoot ii Australia 630 26: 2 Ger- 
many 63250. Hem Sr 1. Canada 63B31; 

2. Belarus 6J0.63 U ip dw idBht uuxtra- 

1. US 73139; 2. Obtain (S BPch. J Ntech, 
T Rooks. R Morris) 734.48. Heat Si 1, 
China 7.1S.13: Z Auslraito 71751. Q» 

drupto eeodta QueWleri tar flnoh Heal 

lx I. Auaralia 6.5137; 2. Denmark 8.51 56. 
KeM Si 

1. Chinn 65532: £ Poland 65731 

Snooker 

RBOAL MAETSRS OUAUPTWaO TOUR- 
NAMENT (Stirling). SoattU, iffy offa: J 
Burma bt G Don 5-4; B snaddt— bt C 
Small 5-0. 


Fixtures 


Football 

PONTIUS LEACUSr First DM a ia. xi Man 

C v Bolton (6.451. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBS Hret Dta- 
Uera West Hem v Cotcheuer (7 45). 

• Garry Kasparov woo bottling to main- 
tain l*H world No 1 ranking os he began 
yesterday s third gome ol tha EuraTel 
match In Rogue against me Dutch veteran 
Jan Tinrman. writes LoananJ Barden Tha 
Russian leads US-K in the six-gomo sorlos 
and needs at least a 4S-1S enal result to 
avoid losing rating points. 

• Manchester's WBQ eruloerwarght 
champion Carl Thompson has boon 
named British Boxer ot Uut Year by the 
British Boxing Board o> Control. Thomp- 
son won hh Uric by b Bating Roll Hoccm- 
Tom in Hanover (asl October and de- 
toaded it OuCce«»(ully in two contests 
agamai Ctrrts Eubank. 


by Gayle force 


Jon Brodkin 


W IMBLEDON conjured 
one of Ihc most 
remarkable come- 
backs of of the Premiership 
last night coming from 3-0 
down inside 25 minutes to 
beat West Ham -1-3. Wesi 
Ham. who had not conceded a 
goal in their three previous 
matches, crumbled under a 
second-half onslaught after a 
blistering start starring their 
stand-in captain Ian Wright 
West Ham, who bad beaten 
Wimbledon only twice in nine 
attempts at Upton Park, were 
without Rio Ferdinand and 
Steve Lomas through injury. 
But Lomas’s ankle problem 
allowed West Ham’s manager 
Harry Redknapp to make 
Wright captain for the first 
time on his home debut and It 
proved an inspired choice. 
Within 25 minutes Wright 
had scored two goals and cre- 
ated another. 

First he was provider for his 
former Arsenal strike partner 
John Hartson. Trevor Sin clair 
crossed from the right Wright 
headed the ban back across 
goal and Hartson slid in his 
first goal of the season. 

Wright promptly took cen- 
tre stage. First when Wimble- 
don failed to dear Stan JLazari- 
dls's corner, he hammered in 
the loose bail from 10 yards. 
Then, after the Australian 
wing-back had cut inside Dun- 


can Jupp and supplied the 
cross, he scored with a power- 
ful shot into the top corner. 

But the rot began fur West 
Ham when a defensive lapse 
allowed Wimbledon hack into 
the game three minutes later. 
Marcus Gayle looping a head 
over Shaka Hislop front Alan 
Kimble’s left-wing cross. 

Jason Eueil and Carl Len- 
buem then wasted headed 
chances as West Ham 
revealed their vulnerability 
to crosses. Redknapp's half- 
time talk did nothing to 
address that and Wimbledon 
almost snatched a second goal 
soon after the break. Lea- 
burn’s flick caught Hislop in 
two minds and Eueil ‘s out- 
stretched foot sent the ball 
narrowly wide. 

In the 65th minute. Wimble- 
don scored again. Gayle 
headed towards the far post. 
West Ham's Chile defender Ja- 
vier Margas dallied and EueD 
struck a shot beyond Hislop. 
The equaliser followed shortly. 
West Ham again failed to deal 
with a corner and Gayle 
scored. Amazingly, a fourth 
Wimbledon goal followed three 
minutes later. Euell’s cross 
found the substitute Efan 
Ekoku and he headed power- 
fully into the bottom corner. 

Wmml Han UaHml (3-4-1-21. Hislop: 
Pearcfl. Ruddock. Margas; Sinclair, 
Lam card. Moncur. Lacarldta: Brakovtc. 
WrtghL Hanson 

Wtaffta (4-4-2)- Sullivan: Jupp Parrv. 
Cunningham. KJmMo- Euull. Rotwrtt. M 

Hughes. Earle, Laahurn. Qaylo. 
n a tal G Barter (Trtng). 


Lazio claim damages for 
defender’s Italy injury 


Paddy Agnew 


I S THE Italian national team 
an endangered species? Yes. 
according to the Football Fed- 
eration president. Luciano 
Nizzola, who reacted angrily 
this week to a £4.6 million 
damages claim lodged by 
Lazio. 

The Serie A club want com- 
pensation for the Injury suf- 
fered by their central de- 
fender Alessandro Nesta 
while playing in Italy’s first 
France 98 game in June. 

Nesta suffered a serious 
knee injury in the fourth min- 
ute or the match, thus ruling 
himself out of the rest of Ita- 
ly's World Cup campaign and, 
in all probability, most of La- 
zio’s autumn league and Cup 
Winners' Cup campaigns. He 
is not expected to return 
until the beginning of Decern* 


ber at the earliest. His pro- 
longed absence bas prompted 
the club to post the heavy 
damages claim. 

They argue that since Lazio 
is now a stock-market listed 
company — it was floated on 
the Milan bourse last May — 
then they owe it to sharehold- 
ers to file the claim. 

At present, the Italian 
national team has insurance 
policies which cover both in- 
dividual players and their 
clubs, with the latter able to 
claim up to £700.U00 by way oT 
compensation for an Injun 1 
which keeps the player out of 
soccer for 30 days or more. 
Lazio have already been paid 
this sum for Nesta but argue 
that the player’s Injury cost 
them more both in terms of 
finding a replacement in Bar- 
celona's Portuguese defender 
Fernando Coutn and in terms 
of a less competitive defence. 
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Football 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Celtic 

heal 

their 

rift 


Patrick Glenn 


C ELTIC'S great rift was 
healed yesterday when 
the club's management 
and players reached agree- 
ment over the future negotia- 
tion of bonuses and other fi- 
nancial rewards. 

The recent sq uabblin g con- 
cerning payments for reach- 
ing the Champions League 
proved unnecessary, as the 
team were eiiminwtpri at the 
qualifying stage by Croatia Za- 
greb. But the acrimony be- 
tween the first-team squad 
and the manage nr^ n t of 

chairman Fergus McCann and 
general manager Jock Brown 
left residual resentment. 

Yesterday McCann an- 
nounced that relations were 
now amicable and that, en- 
couraged by Brown, the play- 
ers have appointed their own 
agent to handle such matters 
in future. 

The Celtic players* insis- 
tence on being paid more co- 
incided with a run or poor 
results that did little for their 
cause or their esteem In the 
eyes of the supporters. 

McCann said: “The recent 
dispute regarding bonus 
plans is no longer an issue of 
conflict and relations are 
good. The players have ap- 
pointed a representative to 
deal with any financial issues 
regarding their work as a 
group. 

“I am assured by Tom Boyd 
that all future matters will be 
discussed amicably and in 
confidence and the manage- 
ment will take the same 
approach.” 

Boyd, the club captain and 
spokesman during the play- 
ers' industrial action, when 
they refused to take part in 
dub promotions and to talk to 
the media, said; “The players 
welcome the approach taken 
by the management. In 
future, all matters will be dis- 
cussed and resolved Inside 
the club” 

McCann also explained how 
he will dispose of his control- 
ling interest in the wake of 
reports that the Japanese 
banking institution Nomura 
are to bid for the dub. 

The Scots-Canadlan mil- 
lionaire, who holds 61 per 
cent of the equity, intends to 
sell and return to North 
America next spring, having 
completed the five years he 
pledged when he took over in 
March 1994. 

McCann has stressed for a 
long time that he does not 
wish to see any individual or 
group bold a majority of the 
shares, and that he will make 
a substantial number of then 
available to Celtic supporters. 
There are already 10.000 fans 
as shareholders, the result at 
the issue of 1995 which raised 
almost £14 million. 

One of the chief buyers of 
McCann's holding may be the 
Irish computer software mag- 
nate Dermot Desmond, who 
holds five per cent and who is 
expected to increase that to 
around 25 per cent 
• Erich Ribbeck, the former 
Bayern Munich coach, has 
been appointed Germany's 
head coach. The 61 -year-old 
Ribbeck replaces Berti Vogts 
who resigned on Monday. 


Cricket 


Heskeytostay 
at Leicester 
after breaking 
wage ceiling 


Ian Ross 


L EICESTER'S manager 
Martin O'Neill has per- 
suaded Emile Heskey to 
stay at Filbert Street. The 
England under-21 striker is 
set to sign a deal that will 
keep him at City until the 
summer of 2000. 

Heskey's earnings will 
immediately rise to around 
£10,000 a week, breaking 
the club’s wage celling of 
£7,000 a week which 
O'Neill has spent 18 months 
trying to raise. 

Everton hope to complete 
the £5 million signing of 
Montpellier’s Ivory Coast 
international striker Ibra- 
him Bakayoko within the 
next few days. _ 

Southampton are inter- 
ested in the versatile New- 
castle United player Steve 
Watson. Saints’ manager 
Dave Jones is anxious to 
strengthen his squad in the 
wake of his side’s fourth 
consecutive defeat at Leeds 
on Tuesday. 

However, Newcastle s 
manager Ruud Gullit is 
likely to demand £5 million 
for a player Jones rates at 
£2.75 milli on. 

Aston Villa’s manager 
John Gregory is chamng 
the Swedish midfielder 
Frederick Ijnnberg. who 
impressed in the 2—1 win 
against England- Barcelona 
are also interested in the 
Halmstadt player but Greg- 
ory plans a £2 mill ion offer 
before the Spanish transfer 
window reopens * n 
December. 


Wasim under threat of Test suspehsidn 
over Pakistan match-rigging allegations 


Mike Selvey on the report that takes the 
gloss off the Lancashire captain’s double joy 



1 


i 


I N A week In which Wasim 
Akram has led Lancashire 
to the NatWest Trophy and 
AXA titles, he has once 
more been implicated in 
match-fixing allegations, this 
time by a Pakistan Cricket 
Board inquiry. It has recom- 
mended that Wasim, saiim 
Malik and Ijaz Ahmed be sus- 
pended from Test cricket 
pending further 

investigations. 

The report, by a three-man 


committee by Justice 

Chudhary Fj a* Yousuf, added 
that betting on matches was 
widespread and called for an 
Intens ive new inquiry. 

However Lancashire, who 
with deft tfm fu g have just an- 
nounced that Wasim has 
been replaced far next season 
by another controversial 
cricketer; Muthiah Muralith- 
aran. issued a disclaimer 
stressing their support for the 
former Pakistan captain. 


“As far as we are con- 
cerned," said Lancashire's 
secretary Dave Edmunflson, 
“this is an old story. We knew 

about these allegations at the 
beginning of the season and 
Wasim has refuted them 
strenuously." 

The report, released at the 
Commonwealth Games In 
Kuala Lumpur, said that the 
three players should be kept 
away from the P akistan team 
“to save youngsters and new 
entrants Into flip game from 
being affected further and 
spoiled by the soiling atmo- 
sphere. However, the final de- 
cision against them and all 


others concerned may be de- 
ferred to the finalisation of 
the inquiry and findings." 

Allegations of match-rig- 
ging first surfaced in 1994 
when the Australian players 
Shane Warne, Tim May and 
Mark Waugh claimed that 
they had been approached 
during a Test in Pakistan by 
Malik, then his country's cap- 
tain, with financial offers of 
up to 5100,000 to play badly. 
Malik was suspended in 
March 1996 pending an in- 
quiry but returned later that 
year to play for Pakistan in 
Australia. 

The former player Sarfraz 


Nawaz accused Pakistan of 
throwing a one-day Interna- 
tional at Trent Bridge in 1992 
in which England made 383 
for seven and Pakistan, then 
the world champions, just 165. 

In April last year the bats- 
man a amir So hail claime d 
that Pakistan's 3-0 defeat in 
the Texaco Trophy series in 
England in 1996 was not just 
down In poor play and that 
the Pakistan Cricket Board 
had not investigated properly. 
Sohail was suspended for a 
month, his charges described 
as “baseless”. 

Sohail is now Pakistan's 
captain and his evidence. 


along with that of other play- 
ers such as the former Test 
bowlers Ata-ur-Rehman and 
Aqib Javed, is central to the 
inquiry. 

Ata-ur-Rehman, for exam- 
ple, has given a detailed ac- 
count of how a one-day inter- 
national in Christchurch was 

fixed in 1994 when Malik was 
captain. He maintains that he 
was approached bv Wasim 
who told him that Malik and 
Ijaz were the fixers. Rehman 
said he agreed to go along 
with t h ings, was instructed to 
bowl against his field pisc- 
ines. and Pakistan lost the 
game. 


Wasim ... allegations denied 

Sohail told the committee 
that he was offered $150,000 to 
gel out Tor fewer than io and 

to run out his opening part- 
ner Saeed Anwar during a 
match in Sharjah. 

The committee findings 

have been endorsed by the 
former Pakistan captain and 
coach Intikhab .-Mam. who Ls 
quoted as saying; “It is true 
that match fixing does take 
place." However in February 
1995, when manager of the 
Pakistan side, he dismissed 
the Sarfraz claims as 
"rubbish”. 


Chase for the Championship 


Leicestershire v Essex 


Wells shows 
hoary spirit 


Paul Weaver at Grace Road 


V INCE WELLS Of 
Leicestershire might 
dream wistfully of an 
England cap if he was 
not 33 and the game had not 
become so ageist Mike Gat- 
ting is now file only 40-year- 
old in county cricket when 
once there was a host of them 
twirling and scraping away. 

With greater athleticism 
required from the modern 
player, and a more sophisti- 
cated development pro- 
gramme for young cricketers, 
the average age of county 
sides has dropped sharply. 

But the game takes longer 
to learn in this c ountry than 
it does in Australia and South 
Africa, due to the more vari- 
able conditions, and the more 
effective players still tend to 
be of the hoary variety. 

Wells might not be an Eng- 
land player but, as he proved 
against Essex here yesterday, 
there are few more effective 
all rounders in the domestic 
game. 

His improved medium pace 
has seen him head the 
national bowling averages 
this season and yesterday he 
scored his third hundred of 
the summer, finishing 140 not 
out, having reached his cen- 
tury with a six off Peter Such. 

Leicestershire, the champi- 
onship leaders, were put in by 
Essex and did well to reach 
301 for six by the dose of the 


day, abridged by 20 overs be- 
cause of autumn squalls. 

Paul Prichard, the Essex 
captain, should not regret his 
decision to bowl but he must 
have wished his side had 
bowled properly'. Ronnie 
Irani apart, they were either 
too short or too wide and 
often both. The inexperienced 
Jamie Grove, who was cut, 
driven and pulled for three 
fours by Wells in a single 
over, can be partially ex- 
cused. When he gets rt in the 
right place, batsmen hurry 
uncomfortably. 

Leicestershire are the most 
remarkable of unremarkable 
sides. They have been beaten 
only twice in three years. The 
public do not deserve such a 
dub. Yesterday there was a 
crowd of between 300 and 400. 
It was a small disgrace. 

Darren Maddy went 
cheaply and Iain Sutcliffe, be- 
fore scoring, started to walk 
after he was apparently 
caught at short-leg. But he 
changed his mind, returned 
to his crease and made 39 be- 
fore he gave Ashley Cowan 
his second wicket 

Immediately after lunch 
Ben Smith swung across the 
line — more a sign of su- 
preme form than poor tech- 
nique — before Wells and PML 
Simmons added 118 in 28 
overs. Simmons (61) was 
caught behind from. a loose 
shot so was Aftab Habib and 
Paul Nixon was bowled round 
Ms legs. 





Final tamings . . . Dickie Bird’s reputation as a rainmaker lives to the last at Headingley, where he is in charge of his final county 
umpire Ray Jnlien lends a consoling arm here. Eventually 7.2 overs were bowled and Yorkshire reached 20 without loss 


match. His fellow 

JOHN GILES 


Middlesex v Gloucestershire 

Ball goes for 
spin with bat 


David Foot at Lord’s 


ARTYN BALL will 
surely look back on 

this summer as the 

time when, seen more often as 
a persevering off-spinner of 
intermittently unproductive 
endeavours, he emerged as a 
crucial batsman of merit 
He was undefeated on 67 at 
the close, having taken 
Gloucestershire's total to an 
unlikely, invaluable 232 for 
nine. The stroke play was 
crisp, as he illustrated by 
reaching bis 50 with a pulled 
six off Richard Johnson. 

Courtney Walsh remained 
with him, full of good sense 
and quaint flourishes, in a 
last-wicket stand of 46. 

Gloucestershire started 
well enough, after bein g pot 
in; a succession of rain inter- 
ruptions were bad fbr concen- 


tration as the quietly en- 
trenched openers both went 
to Angus Fraser. 

After Fraser's proficiency 
came a burst of note from 
Johnson during which he 
took three for four in 10 balls. 
He yorked Mark AUeyne, 
pinned Matt Windows and 
had Dominic Hewson caught 
at golly off a lifter. 

At this point Gloucester- 
shire were 67 for five but 
there was a middle-order 
resurgence, to which Bobby 
Dawson made a useftxl contri- 
bution until bowled. But then 
it was the turn of Jamie 
Hewitt, who accounted for 
Jack Russell, Jon Lewis and 
Mike Smith in 10 balls, with- 
out a run being scored. 

■Russell bad stayed, with no 
visible evidence of veering 
any nearer to orthodoxy, for 
2/i hoars. It was Jack at his 
cussed Cotswold best 


Durtiamv Surrey 


Hollioake leads by example 


Andy Wilson at Riverside 


A dam hollioake 

knows as well as any- 
one that many are 
willing his Surrey team to 
fail in their quest for a first 
championship since 1971; 
he probably beard the snig- 
gers when they lost to 
Yorkshire last week, allow- 
ing Leicestershire to pinch 
the top spot the brown caps 
bad held for so long. 

It was typical, therefore, 
of the stubbornness of the 
elder HoUloake that he 
should play such an impor- 
tant captain’s knock (67) In 
their quest for maximum 
batting points and a com- 
manding first Innings score 
against Durham. 

Despite a half-century 
from Alistair Brown, 
S urre y slipped to 181 for 
six after Hollioake won the 
toss, their innings under- 
mined by some loose shots 
and two determined spells 


from John Wood, now Dur- 
ham’s leadi n g wicket-taker 
this season with 57. But the 
captain linked up with 
Martin Blcknell (39) In a 
seventh-wicket partnership 
of 95, easily the largest in a 
total of 323 which secured 
three bonus points. 

The manner in which 
Bicknell passed Jon Lewis’s 
bat with every ball in the 
first over of Durham’s 
reply suggested that the 
game might have advanced 
further on a chilly but 
mostly dry first day had 
Hollioake chosen to bowl 
first on a pitch which of- 
fered considerable move- 
ment, if not much pace and 
bounce. Lewis and John 
Morris did well to survive 
nine overs at the death but 
Surrey, with their two spin- 
ners, are well placed to 
maintain their 100 per cent 

record against Durham. 

Hollioake admits, tha t hte 
form this season has been 
poor, only 500 runs from 19 


first-class Innings before 
yesterday. In contrast 
Brown has had an excellent 
summer, passing 1,000 runs 
from the same number of 
innings on his way to 51 
from 50 balls. 

There were 10 fours, the 
last two fierce on-drives off 
Wood, but Immediately 
afterwards he edged a 
clever leg-cutter. That had 
been the story of Surrey's 
performance. Runs came 
quickly but wickets fell 
regularly, too. 

Marie Butcher was caught 
half forward by a good ball 
from Wood in the fifth 
over, Alec Stewart and Na- 
deem Shahid were taken by 
David Boon at second slip 
flashing outside the off 
stump and Ben Hollioake 
steered a slow long-hop to 
backward point, a disap- 
pointing dismissal after the 
discipline he had shown in 
battling to 34 in 24 overs in 
response to his promotion 
to number four. 


Round-up 


Lathwell on song 


Ian Malta 


ARK LATHWELL dis- 
covered a silver lin- 
ing among the clouds 
over Canterbury. Before the 
inevitable bad light ended 
play five overs early, Somer- 
set’s opener scored his first 
hundred for two years. 

Somerset reached 233 for 
six off 78.2 overs with Eng- 
land's forgotten man making 
106 off 201 balls, an Innings 
which included 17 fours. He 
shared a fourth-wicket stand 
of 164 with Michael Burns (.69) 
as the pair helped improve 
their county’s fortunes, Som- 
erset having struggled to 65 
for three against Kent. 

Burns was dropped by Alan 
Wells at first slip on 43 before 
being bowled by Matthew 
Fleming who had a part to 
play in four of the six dis- 
missals. 

The England one-day all- 
rounder began with two im- 
pressive catches to help 


remove Piran Holloway and 
Marcus Tres cothick cheaply. 
He held Holloway at cover 
point, before pulling off an 
even better catch — one 
banded diving to his right — 
to see off Trescothick. 

Fleming then defeated the 
captain Peter Bowler for 17, 
before coming back late in the 
day to remove Burns, as Som- 
erset lost three wickets for 
only five runs just before the 
dose. 

Northamptonshire's dismal 
championship form contin- 
ued as they collapsed lo leave 
Sussex in command at the 
end of another rain-shortened 
day at Wantage Road. 

Kevin Curran opted to bat 
first when play finally got 
under way at 3.40pm but the 
visitors’ bowlers reduced 
Northants to 102 for six from 
38 overs on a grass less pitch 
which looked certain to offer 
increasing help to the spin- 
ners as the match progresses. 
Mark Robinson took two for 
13 from 10 overs. 


Scoreboard 


Britannic Assurance 

County CtUMnpfomMp 

(Today 10301 


Cl ia iif i i i Durham (4ptS) WJ 1 

MkJANun (3) by 291 ram with 
inrtnQs wickets remaining. 

sums* 

Wmthemm 

M A Butcher n Wood .---- — — - « 

A J Stewart e Boon b Saqgere ” 

N ShahkJe Boon b Hermfcjon 

a C HoiltooM c Mey ft CotHnflwwO ** 

•AJHoilioetacSpdQ«bW*»a 

tJN Battyb Wood ; — * 

li P Bkknefl c Lewis b PhilBps » 

tDKSallatwrycCoiilngwiJod 

b Harm Ison , 

SaqUinMustitaqintoiit — ’ 

j E Benjamin c Mwrta bPWIHpa — -- 
Extras [M, I&1Z. wfl, nbOO) 


Total (#1-1 o«rtl 

Mi Of Wtam so. #4. 74. 1SB. «8. in. 
are. 

SSStSSBSKKiSSr 

DURHAM __ 

“ ._ e 

IS 

u 


J J B Lewis nor out 
JE Morris nor out 
(U>1. nbl?}- 


— " &- 1-14-0; B C HoUloafcs 
j-MMh t-O-S-O. 

ll^kwe: D 4 Constant and <J SMJV- 


uhuun Lsteesieranira (3pm) have 
BOrad 301 tor six against Eeaax (8). 


VJWWfcnotOUt 440 

DL Maddy c Hyson b C ombi 7 

1 J Sutcfiim c Hyom b Cowpn 30 

B F Smith Urn b Irani i 


T V Slimnona c Cotton b Irani . 

A Habib c Hysm 0 Irani 

fPAMxonbSuch - 

C C Lewis not out 

Extras (b8.to4.nM0) 


T«ai (tors, 84 oven) 301 

Mi 18. US, MB. M7. 3B3. 299. 

To bM> D J Mm*. A D MmMly. C D 
Crows. 

SewDngr Bott8D-e-BB-fli Coww 
18-4-8&-S; Irani 1B-B-43-S; Qrav* 
11-0-84-0; Such 17-4-48-1; Grayson 
4-0-20-0. 

ESmi VJ Prichard. SD Peton, TP 
Hodgson. S Q Law. R C Irani. A P Grayson. 
P M Such. IB J Hyam. A P Cowaru M C 
Hod. JOQrawe. 

UmBiras J W Holder and A A Janos. 


Yorkshire 
S# without lose against 


C Whits not out . 
M PI 

' 1 >- 


TM*I par 0 , 72 ovsnL. 


To bob M J Wood. *D Byas, J D Mlddl*- 
brOOH,BP#rtier,tRJBIakay.0MHflmiJ- 
nn, C E W SDvwwmed, P 14 HuBMsan, II J 
Hoggart. 

O c m— mGktfnc < 810: Brown 
aa-i-w-e. 

WAHWICKSHate: H V Knjgm. U A 
WBflh. D L Hem* T L FW¥W. A Stngh. t> B 
Brown. N M K Smith. +K J Hper. A FGBm. 
T A Munttn. E S H Gladiiw. 

H D Bird end R Juflen. 


auueoROAN v 

C art on : Glamorgan (0|X a) have ecorad 
114 against Derbyshire (4). 


W L Lew b Casaar 


A W Evans Ibwb Cork 
A Data b SraUti 


1*4 p Maynard ran out 

PA c«»y C Borneo b Dean 

M J Powell b Cork . 


4 
O 

DDCnenyeKrlkken bDeon 11 

8 D Thomas b Cassar — B 

D A Cosaer b Cork 0 

S L WatMn not out • 

OT Panun cfOUkonb Cassar is 

Extras (Ib6. ntaC] 11 


Total (47.2 overs). 


.114 


ftp* 14. 28. 26, 28. 37. S3. GS. B1. B1. 
■owtogt Cork 17-8-23-% Dean 
14-1-37-2: Smith 8-3-17-1; Cassar 

DOmYSHBOU K J Bamwt. U J SlalBr. II 
R May. A 8 Bolltas. U E Cassar. B L 
Spsncllovt, *DO Cork. TK M Kritten. I D 
Biacbwll, K J Doan. T M Smith. 

Umptraec B Laad b oatflr and J WUoyda. 


Worcaxurahire (Opts) tave 
scored 80 tor lour agelnst Hampshire (11. 
WMCumttHUUE Hrel inMoga 

WPC Weston bMdLaan 4* 

AHtoaocbUcLeen — . • 

“G A Hick nwb McLean - — . B 

VSSoUmUcS b Staplwnoon IT 

DALaatnontaMimtout is 

R Kffl nowor th notour — — — 4 


Extras (Ib5.w2.ito2). 
Total (lor 4. 34 nvara)_ 


80 


PMorwUMss 15. 35. 38. 86. 
TobafetSJ Rhodes. Q R Haynes. 3 R 
LwnpftL H J Chapman. A Shoriyar. 
■ww fcnn MoLaan S-1-30-3; Horrid 
8-4-18-0! Jamas 4-0-10-0; Udal V0-1-0-. 
aephonson 3-1-6- 1 

HMinWRB J Supbereon. 0 White. W 
Kendall, n Smith. tA Aymes. M Keoch, a 
Mascarenbes, K Jsmae, A Morris. N 
MCLoaruSUdaL 

U metres: a wittonesd and A Clarkson. 


rorr v soaunscr 

_ SomorsM (ISO have scored 
23 8 tor She ag ainst Kara n). 

Mjwdtser fm kufaei 

*P D Boartor b Fleming IT 

PC LHoBowaycFtenlnflD Headley . 9 

M E Treaco thick e Fleming b Phillips . T 

M N Lathwell c Hooper b Headley ios 

M Burns bFtomtog 80 

tfl J Turner nol out — — 3 

C □ Rose c Key 8 Headley — — 0 

Extras (b&, Ibll, w2, nb8) 03 

Tolal (Tor B,7S2 avers) 033 

fttootqBafcf16.29.8S. 229. 331.233. 
To boh A P van Trooot. A R K Pierson. A R 
CedSck. M BuUwck. 

Bowfiam PhilBps 19-3-55-1: Headley 
2M-5-55-3; Fleming 18-B-46-2. Hooper 
n -3-31-0: Patel B-0-2tHk Walker 
3-0-1D-0. 

KBfTl ETSmfth. DP Fulton. RWT Key. 

C L Hooper. A P Walls, u J waissr. M v 
Honing. TS A Moron. B J Phillips. D W 
Headley: MM Paid. - 

J H Hampshire and M J Kthlwn 


mxmiAMFTOMSHwcvsossaa 

Northamptonshire (Opts) 


have soared 102 lor sbe agamsc 3ime» ( 2 ). 
MOflTtUHPTOKSffHtE First hmlnaa 
R J Ball eye Polree DKj it ley — — . — 0 

A J Swann Ibw b Edwards - 0 

ALPonberthyc Adan»t»Baie» « 

'K M CurrAn not «dt — SI 

DJG Salas ibw b Bates IS 

K J Innes b Robinson e 

tD Ripieyb Robinson 8 

Q P Swann nol out - la 

Extras (b4.lto2.nW]- '« 

Total (lor B, 38 overs] - - io® 

FWI of wldBf 14.34.30. 54. 09. 81. 

To bob J P Taylor. M K Davies. J F Brown. 
BomB uqi Klrtl«yy 9-3-26-1 : Edwards 
8-0-ig-l: Bam 14-9-39-2 Rod neon 
10-6-13-2 

sussexi u T E Pem*. w 0 Khan. K 

Newell. -C J Adame, ft K Roe. ft 9 C Mar- 
tUvjonkins, A O Edwards, IS Humphries. J 
J Eutoc. R J Kirdey. M A Robinson. 

T E Jesiy and R A wiita. 


■ Gloucestershire (1pt> have scored 


232 lor nin e agl rert Midutasax (4). 

OLOUCUTBIIHM 
First kM0i0» 

RJCuidtHob Fraser 06 

T M C Hancock b Fraser 33 

DH Hewsodc Shah b Johnson 3 

‘MWAlleyneb Johnson • 

MG N windows tDwbJohtson O 

H I Dawson b Johnson 31 

tR C Russell c Brown b Hmrta ■ 40 

M C J Ban not out *T 

J Lewis c Weekes to Hewitt O 

A U SnHth c Brown b Hewitt O 

C A Walsn not out 14 

Extras (Ib8. «r12j 30 

Total (lor 9. SB overs) 333 

M of wtehatn SO. S3. 60. 60. 67. 132. 

IBB. IBB. 186. 

BowtonoE Frasor 14-7—15-?; Hcwtn 
22-5-61-3: Johnson 22-5-53-4: Tutnen 
12-3-42-0: KetUebarough 5-0-19-0: 
Weaken t— 0-4-0. 

HDMJESBbn A KetUeborough. A J 
Strauss, *M R Ram prakash, DA 8hah. M 
W Owing, P N weekes, TK R Brawn. J P 
Hewitt R L Johnson. A R C Fraser, P C R 
Tgtneil. . 

Ita^kwH □ R Shepherd and K E Pelnw. 


0 A wfa gams 16 Commit n— mluu- 
3hto pelwbv ■ Ba atoM, ■ noraaal tom* 
three (im Mar} aod m defeat mnm, 
pfcw any h rant point* aemxwl far het- 
tlnoanil by re n g iMi ra nmw oalBaieb 
Ural kadnn*. NoM that in * draw arbor* 
Om awes Ibdata mob tha ahtebwniaa 
In the feartb breinsw aora «Vtl pulnte 


Second XI Championship 
Derby : Wortham* 123 (M j Powell 56 no: 
Thomas 5-53). Derby* -7 (J w coon 
45no; Logan 5-17]- 

HampsMre 178-4 (P R 


WMioker 58) * Lancashire- 


Quick McLean gets teeth 
into the Worcester source 


T HE West Indies pace 
bowler Nixon McLean en- 
abled fast-improving Hamp- 
shire to make the most of a 95- 
minute session at the tail end 
of the first day against 
Worcestershire at New Road. 

The 25-year-old Windward 
Islander took three for 39 in 
six eventfol overs and the me- 
dium pacer John Stephenson 

claimed a fourth success as 
the home side struggled to BO 
for four in Movers. 

After seven championship 
games without a win, largely 
because of batting frailty, 
Worcestershire may have 
feared the worst when Robin 
Smith made them bat first on 
a pitch which had sweated 
under the covers. It had no 
great pace, but McLean, 
strong and lively even off a 
short-run. quickly recovered 
from the surprise of seeing 
his second ball pulled for six 
by Philip Weston. 

In his second over, Abdul 
Hafeez edged past gully for 
four and was then unfortu- 
nate to be bowled when the 


ball dropped off a defensive 
bat and rolled back to dis- 
lodge the leg bail. 

More bad luck hit Worces- 
tershire when McLean pro- 
duced one which kept low to 
trap Graeme Hick lbw for six 
in a lightweight follow-up to 
last year's triple century 
against Hampshire which 
was at Southampton. 

Weston tried to blow away 
the troubles, driving Alex 
Morris for three boundaries, 
before McLean struck again 
with an excellent delivery to 
take out his off stump after 
the opener had made 22 in 30 
balls. 

Vikram Solanki presented 
Hampshire with another 
wicket when a mistimed pull 
gave Stephenson a return 
catch from only his fourth 
delivery. 

David Leather dale and the 
night-watchman Richard Il- 
lingworth held out until the 

close, but already it is looking 
like a repeat of previous 
nightmares for poor old 
Worcestershire. 


saw -~- 
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Boomerang back with a bang, page 1 3 

Leicestershire drain Wells, page 1 5 

Villa take on sexy football, page 14 

Surrey receive a pick-me-up, page 1 5 
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SportsGuardian 



Selling out United’s field of dreams 



David Lacey 


F OR football followers 
the name Munich Is 
heavy with tragedy. 
To historians it Is 
synonymous with 
sell-outs. By accepting Rupert 
Murdoch's offer for Manches- 
ter United the Old Trafford 
hoard have effectively marked 
the 40th anniversary of the 
first in the spirit of the Second. 


As sales go it certainly 

makes financial sense. If the 
deal goes through Murdoch 
will have paid more than 
three times for United than he 
did for the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers. Shareholders big and 
small will maicg considerable 
gains. This, however, is not B 
Tel or Tell Sid. At £623.4 mil- 
lion the price for United is 
high, hut there are aspects of 
football clubs which are be- 
yond mere market value. 

Murdoch is set to acquire a 
nondescript piece of real es- 
tate next to Salford Docks- dis- 
tinguished only by the steel 
and concrete bowl that Is Old 
Trafford. For his money he 
will get a squad of talented 
footballers, a uniquely suc- 
cessful manager In Anglo- 
Scottish terms, the highly - 
profitable United Megastore, 
the club's new television 


channel and seats in both 

camps when televised football 
goes digital and the next TV 
contract is negotiated. 

What he will not get, how- 
ever, is what football, even 
now, should be about. — 
namely an Idea, a dream if 
you like, rather than a com- 
modity. United supporters are 
upset that their feelings have 
not 'been considered but the 
more worrying aspect of this 
business Is that those in- 
volved do not appear to have 
the remotest notion of what it 
feels like to be a fan. 

Last night's visit of Charl- 
ton to Old Trafford provided 
an apt reminder of what real 
football support still means, 
■even in the age erf the feist 
mega-buck. That rhsiHtnn are 
in the Premier League with a 
home of their own once more 
is due in no gnmiT measure to 


tha political ingenuity ?n | i fi- 
nancial acumen which accom- 
panied the fan-motivated 
move bade to The Valley. This 
was about love, not money. 

United's followers are con- 
cerned that under Murdoch 
they will become turnstile 
fodder, mere appendages to 


the BSkyB ratings; that the 
dub’s interests wifi be subor- 
dinated to the wider priorities 
of the Murdoch media em- 
pire. At the moment this Is 
mere speculation but the 
Dodgers' experience once 
Murdoch had taken over sug- 
gests emotion will not stand 


in the way of a player being 
sold If the accountants say so. 

What would happen, for ex- 
ample, should a foreign dub 
bid £20 million for Ryan 
Giggs? At the moment Alex 
Ferguson would say nothing 
doing and that would be that. 
Put a Murdoch executive lzt 


the boardroom and the 
decision would be made In the 
United States, China or wher- 
ever the great man, or his off- 
spring, happened to be . 

By submitting MtJFC (Man- 
chester United Football Club) 
to MUPC (Murdoch’s Unlim- 
ited Financial Clout) the 


United board stand to alter 
the entire fitce of the profes- 
sional game In this country. 
According to Mic h a el Click, 
lifelong supporter, 90 -author 
of a book which nine years 
ago offered an Insight into the 
Edwards family's running of 
the dub and an articulate op- 
ponent of the Murdoch deal, 
Martin Edwards has taken 
out. of United rather more 
than he has put in. But at 
least Martin has always been 
there, at times even leaping to 
his feet to cheer a goal 
What alarms United tens as 
much as anything is the face- 
less nature of this proposed 
takeover. Murdoch wants to 
buy Manchester United be- 
cause they are the wealthiest, 
best-supported club and as 
such wifi represent a gill- 
edged chip in the ever-widen- 
ing television market His 


United fans are concerned they will become 
mere appendages to the BSkyB ratings 


weekend would not be ruined, 
however, if Uhited lost a 
niafi»h although his Monday 
mnrntn g might be darkened if 
their share value slipped. 

BSkyB' a presence as a Pre- 
mier League delegate would 
be bound to overshadow any 
future TV negotiations. The 
gama already has an idea of 
where these may be h e a din g. 

In May Sky proposed that 
this season four Premier 
League matches should be 
switched from Saturday to 
Sunday and shown on pay- 
per-view with .the whole pro- 
gramme following suit from 
19994000 should the experi- 
ment prove successful The 
clubs, guarding thefir own 
pay-TV interests, rejected the 
suggestion but what happens 
next time the idea comes up? 

The argument that the Mur- 
doch vote would be Just one 


among 20 is as naive as say- 
ing the United States has only 
one vote at the United 
Nations. In each case this ig- 
nores the power and Influ- 
ence one vote can wield. 

Remember it was Alan 
Sugar’s vote, six years ago, 
which dropped exclusive live 
premier League coverage into 
Murdoch’s lap. Sugar having 
advised Sky to blow rival ter- 
restrial bids out ofthe water. 

It has been reported that 
Greg Dyke, a former ITV man 
and now a Manchester United 
director, was initially against 
selling tiie dub to BSkyB. So 
the score is now: Roland Rat 0 
Bart Simpson 2. 

And the way things arego- 
.fog Rupert Murdoch will not 
even have to practise taking 
, penalties 


Hatch report, paga 14 


Premiership: Chelsea u Arsenal 0 

Arsenal defy 
pressure as 
Dixon sees red 


David Lacey 


A RSENAL were forced 
to take on Chelsea’s 
multinational array 
of talent with 10 men 
for the last half-hour at Stam- 
ford Bridge last night after 
Lee Dixon bad been sent off 
for two bookable offences. It 
was the third time this year 
that a meeting between these 
teams had seen a red card, 
Chelsea's Frank Leboeuf and 
Arsenal’s Patrick Vieira hav- 
ing been dismissed In previ- 
ous Premiership and Coca- 
Cola Cup encounters. 

The intriguing prospect of 
the central defenders of 
France's World Cup-winning 
team, Leboeuf and Marcel De- 
saiDy, confronting two of their 
midfield, Vieira and Kmman- 
uel Petit, could not obscure the 
more pertinent fact that nei- 
ther Chelsea nor Arsenal had 
made an auspicious start to the 
Premiership season. 

Chelsea's latest batch of for- 
eign signings clearly needed 
time to settle in and Arsenal 
had simply been slow to get 
going. Both teams were hop- 
ing to find better form and 
fluency and were searching 
for a finishing touch to match 
the quality of the personnel. 

Footballing quality does not 
come much higher than Brian 
Laudrup, who last night joined 
Pierluigi Casiraghi and Gian- 
franco Zola In the van of what 
was virtually a 4-3-3 forma- 
tion for Chelsea. Laudrup's 
natural Inclination to go wide, 
moreover, improved the 
chances of Casiraghi receiving 
the sort of crosses be needed to 
threaten David Seaman and 
the Arsenal defenders. 

Arsenal were clearly in for 
a night of containment and 
counter-attack, with the out- 
come of the midfield battle of 


muscle and wit between De- 
sailly and Vieira crucial to 
the course ofthe game. 

There were other factors, 
naturally. Just before the 
quarter-hour Zola’s willing- 
ness to try any shot from any 
distance found Seaman fling- 
ing himself across his goal to 
push away a shot the little 
Italian had swung precisely 
towards the top right-hand 
corner of the net Nicolas An- 
elka responded by slipping 
dangerously past Leboeuf and 


Bergkamp’s vision 
and Anelka’space 
meant Chelsea had 
to be on their guard 
the moment a move 
broke down 


Into the Chelsea penalty area 
but his shot was Ear too high. 

As Chelsea’s neat passing 
and Intuitive movement began 
to dominate the match. 
Arsenal were forced to defend 
deep, which meant that their 
Lines of communication be- 
tween midfield and attack be- 
came stretched. Yet the vision 
of Dennis Bergkamp, with An- 
elka’s pace, meant that Chelsea 
had to be on their guard the 
moment a move broke down. 

The standard of the football 
was high but a goal for either 
team seemed less and less 
likely. Clearly Arsenal, for 
whom an away paint was a 
happier option, were less con- 
cerned about this than their 
opponents. 

But for an excellent cover- 
ing tackle by Michael Du- 
berry, in fact. Arsenal would 


surely have taken the lead 
three minutes before half- 
time. Bergkamp appeared to 
have split the Chelsea defence 
through the timing of his run 
to meet a return pass 'from 
Parlour but, before the Dutch- 
man could shoot, Duberry 
had lunged across to whip the 
ball from his feet. 

So near yet so Ear. From the 
ensuing corner Vieira headed 
a fraction wide, then a pass 
from Adams found Anelka 
again getting past Leboeuf 
this time on. the right, before 
driving a narrow-angle shot 
wide of the fer post Suddenly 
Arsenal were looking chipper. 

A flurry of Chelsea comers 
early in the second half 
quickly restored them to a de- 
fensive mode, yet corners 
alone were not going to dis- 
turb Seaman, Adams and 
Martin Keown. Petit was Ear 
more upset by a tackle from 
Graeme Le Saux which left 
the Arsenal man needing 
treatment to his left ear. 

Just before the hour Chel- 
sea replaced the ground skills 
of Laudrup with the combina- 
tion of good technique and 
heading power of Gustavo 
Poyet, which was more likely 
to worry the Arsenal defend- 
ers In the air. 

In the event the balance of 
play was more likely to be dis- 
turbed by file dismissal of 
Dixon in the 61st minute 
Booked three minutes before 
half-time after a spat with Le 
Saux, who was also cautioned, 
the Arsenal right-back saw an- 
other yellow card, followed by 
the red, after he had brought 
down the same Chelsea player 
deep in his own half. 

OlllW I ( 4 - 04 ): D* Go or, Lambooroo, 
Outwrry, Leboflut, La Smdc H Manao. 
DwaUly. BaBayam; Laudrup, CosUrvM. 
Zola. 

AfmmI (4-4-3V Saaman: Dtaon. Keown. 
Mans, WlnwrtxjfTK Parlour, VMra, PatH. 
Overman: Bergkamp, AnoUca. 

B Lodge (Bamatay). 



Wasim 



French reunion . . . Marcel Desailly of Chelsea, left, challenges Arsenal's Patrick Vieira last nigh t 


A PAKISTAN' Cricket 
Board Inquiry Into 
match-fixing has 
recommended that Lanca- 
shire’s captain Wasim Ak- 
ram, Salim Malik and Qaz Ah- 
med he banned from Test 
cricket pending further 
investigations. 

The inquiry’s interim 
report, released at the Com- 
monwealth Games In Kuala 
Lumpur, said that the three 
players should be kept away 
from the Pakistan team "to 
save youngsters from being 
affected further and spoiled 
by the soiling atmosphere. 
However, the final decision 
against them and aQ others 
concerned may be deferred to 
the finalisation ofthe Inquiry 
and findings". 

However, Lancashire, who 
have announced that Wasim 
has been replaced for next 
season by another controver- 
sial cricketer Muthiah Mura- 
litharan, issued a disclaimer 
stressing their support for the 
former Pakistan captain. 

'’As Ear as we are con- 
cerned," said Lancashire's 
secretary Dave Edmundson. 
“this is an old story. We knew 
about these allegations at the 
beginning erf the season and 
Wasim has refuted them 
strenuously. The fact that he 
was recalled by Pakistan to 
play in South Africa and did 
well for them appears to have 
laid the allegations to rest” 
The committee findings 
have been endorsed by the for- 
mer Pakistan captain and 
coach Intikhah Alam, who is 
quoted as saying “it is true 
match fixing does take place". 

Allegations of match-rig- 
ging first surfaced in 1994 
when the Australian players 
Shane Wants, Tim May and 
Mark Waugh claimed that 
they had been approached 
during a Test in Pakistan by 
Malik , then his country’s cap- 
tain, with offers of up to 
$ 100,000 to play badly. 

BEN RADFORD I MOw S«rfv*y, P»gw 1 S 


McGwire gets million-dollar ball back 


Martin Kettle sees an unexpected sequel to a record home run 


I 


NEVTTABLE as It was, 
Mark McGwire’s 62nd 
home run of the 1998 sea- 
son triggered an instant 
orgy of national pride in 
the United States yester- 
day, catapulting baseball 
back to its historic place as 
the American national 
game and making “Big 
Mac" McGwire the most 
marketable sports icon in 
the land. 

McGwire described his 
record-breaking home run 
as “a sweet, sweet run 


around the bases’*. His his- 
toric hit against the Chi- 
cago Cubs will be long 
remembered but it was one 
of his shortest of the sea- 
son. The classic McGwire 
homer goes into the upper 
tiers of the left field stands 
where it is clutched by one 
of the kamikaze St Louis 
Cardinal Cans, who hurl 
themselves into a metoe In 
the hope of emerging with 
the ball. 

Number 62 , however, was 
a low ‘line drive’ which 


seared in an almost 
straight line, clearing the 
outfield fence by inches and 
disappearing underneath 
the stands. 

As a result, the great 
secondary mystery of the 
record-breaking ' homer — 
who would come up with 
the 62nd ball and what 
would they do with It — 
took an unexpected turn. 
Instead of the hall felling 
into the hands of a Cardi- 
nals fan, as numbers 60 and 
61 had done in McGwire’s 


preceding games at Busch 
stadium, number 62 was 
retrieved by a ground-staff 
member Tim Fomeris. 

Fornerls promptly 
returned the ball to 
McGwire, passing up the 
opportunity to enrich him- 
self by as much as a million 
dollars by auctioning the 
ball to (me of the many bid- 
ders. "Mr McGwire, I think 
I have something that be- 
longs to you,” he an- 
nounced at a post-game cer- 
emony. Instead of $1 
million Forneris came 
away with a lifetime pass to 
the baseball Hall of Fame. 





“Prescott insisted that he, rather than the Number 10 
policy Unit, would have the final say on transport 
strategy, but the White Paper ended up as a shadow off 
the radical package he had promised.” 

George Monbiot 
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Guardian Crossword No 21,376 
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Set by Janus 


Across 


B Stout outlaw in the beginning 
(8) 

9 Ground for debate (6) 

10 Accompfehment for vocal 
' supporters (4) 

11 Country boy becoming 
cartoonist after quarrel (TO) 

12 Proclaim a novice among 
cattle (6) 


14 Check grass over for animal 
(8) 

IB Piaceforafidtobefl!pped(7) 
17 tnanycasea small part of the 
art of dissection (7) 

20 Drink ptays part ki tow- 
poetry’s classical Inspiration 
8) 

22 Vlctfen af tent-peg murder & 
dteeo*-area in the evening in 
Rome (6) 


23 Nevethertess they are 
invariable throughout (3,3,4) 

24 Empty music on board ship? 

W 

25 Shoe with a distinctive sound 

n 

23 Former raft employee In 
foreign trade (3) 

Down 


1 Heavenly tale spread about 
this place (8) 

2 Quiet crowd in bed (4) 

3 Poet said to be forbidden (6) 

4 Drawback at outset for 
overseer (7) 

B The making of a eokfier in 
action? (8) 

6 Applicants for play set-up ftp) 

7 Gloomy detective catching 
nothing (6} 

13 Protective g a rme nts get a 
turn where forward players 
are concerned (5-5) 

16 In fact, quietly aBowed to 
become run down (8) 

18 Monkey obtained from some 


19 Threatens male experts (7) 

21 Plenty to behold to French 
station (6) 

22 Mountaineer with atom of 


24 Cut in two verbafy (4) 



CnOSaWORD SOLUTION 21^378 


Solution tomorrow 


jhan cat our soiuttonsBnB 
on 0821 338 238. Cafe cost 50p 
pernmuteat all times. Servtoo sup- 
pled by ATS 
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